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Of the several foreign dependencies of 
the Crown of this United Kingdom, few 
have been so much an object of the pride 
and attachment of the nation, as the 
Fortress of Gibraltar. Its position at the 
entrance of the Mediterranean Sea, its 
proximity to the southern ports of Spain and 
France, its extraordinary natural strength, 
and, lastly, the exploits by which it was 
acquired, these circumstances have rivetted 
the affections of the British people to a 
rock, which, considered in itself^ and with- 
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out those references, is entitled to no higher 
estimation than any other of the barren 
eminences that protrude themselves above 
the sea in all parts of its extended surface. 

But it is from external relations that 
every object of worth derives its value ; and 
those relations have, in all ages, rendered 
Gibraltar a territory of the greatest im- 
portance to the poAvers that have succes- 
sively possessed it 

During the struggles that harassed Spain 
for so long a period previous to the final 
expulsion of th^e Moors, the Fortress and 
Port of Gibraltar were regarded by the 
possessor as aflbrding the greatest adv.aa- 
tages, either as a point for collecting and 
assembliog aninvadii^ force, or as a secure 
and impTegoable retreat. 

After Sf)ain had expelled the Mooi^, arud 
wheoQ the whole of that country became at 
length united under one crown, Gibraltar 
was accounted her principal bulwark against 

the return of that enemy ; and we there- 
fore 



fore find it occasionally described by the" 
Spanish writers as the eye of the kingdom^ 
*' el ojo del reyno ;*' and, the key and buU 
wark of its empire ; " la Have y baluarte de 
su imperio/* And ever since the splendid 
achievement which, in the year 1704, 
wrested that fortress from Spain, and 
thereby procured for Great Britain a sta- 
tion from whence she might watch and 
control the French and Spanish power, and 
the navigation of the Streights, the efforts 
made by the court of Madrid, in war and 
treaty, to recover that important territory, 
and the uniform failure of those efforts, de- 
monstrate the value which each party has, 
respectively, attached to it. 

The result of the memorable siege of 
1783, when the united power of Spain and 
France was foiled by the pertinacious va- 
lour of General Elliot, seems to have laid 
the question of the re-conquest of Gibraltar 
at rest, at least for some time ; and Great 
Britain, by the secure footing she has thus 
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established for herself upon the south of the. 
continent of Europe, appears in effect to 
have advanced her own frontier to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 
Strong, however, as the public feeling now 
is; upon the subject of Gibraltar, and just, 
as is now the public estimation of its po-? 
litical iniportapce, it required the expe- 
rience of some little time to convince the 
nation of that truth ; for, when the intelli- 
gence of its reduction first reached Jlng-^ 
land, many, even statesmen and soldiers, 
were unapprised of its value ; in the body 
of the nation it excited a sentiment of dis- 
appointment inclining to discontent, be- 
cause other conquests had not been pre- 
ferably achieved. 

But the courts of Vienna and Madrid, 
thoroughly aware of all its consequence, and 
clearly foreseeing the formidable accession 
of political weight and power that must 
necessarily accrue to Great Britain from 
the possession of a naval fortress in the 

south. 



south of Europe, exerted every faculty of 
negotiation to induce the British Govern- 
ment to relinquish it; and indeed such 
seems to have been, at one time, the success 
of their endeavours, that the court of 
London appeal's to have been drawn into 
something Hke a secret promise to restore 
it, under certain conditions, to the Spanish 
crown. 

Fortunately however for England, be- 
fore that measure could be carried into 
execution, truth had worked its full effect 
upon the public mind at home; and ob- 
servation, reflexion, and experience hav- 
ing brought the nation to a just and tho- 
rough conviction of the importance of the 
new dependancy, and the public opinion 
upon that interesting point having been 
distinctly expressed, the representations and 
remonstrances of the foreign courts lost all 
their effect. 

Thus foiled in their object, Spain and 
Austria at length resorted to direct menace 

and 



and reproach : reproach against the govern* 
ment, for not fulfilling the alleged promise to 
evacuate and restore Gibraltar, and dienace 
to the country, if restitution were not im* 
tnediately made. 

The King, in his speech from the throne, 
in the year 1727» acquainted the Parlia- 
ment, " That the secret alliances between 
Spain and the Emperor had laid the.fbun^ 
dations of a most exorbitant and formid- 
able power, and were so directly levelled 
against the mast valuable and darling inte- 
rests and privileges bf this nation, that we 
must determine either tamely to submit to 
the peremptory and unjust demands of the 
King of Spain, in giving up Gibraltar, or 
must resolve to be in a condition to do 
ourselves justice, and to defend our un-* 
doubted rights. That the King of Spain 
had ordered his minister residing here td 
depart immediately from the country, leav* 
ing a memorial that was little short of a 
declaration of war, wheiiein he again de- 
mands 
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mands and insists upon the restitution of 
Gibraltar." 

The effect of that communicatioQ upon 
the public feeling, in Parliafoent and in the 
country, was such as the threats of foreign 
powers have in all ages been accustomed 
to produce amongst us ; that is to say, an 
universal aentiment of indignation and re- 
sentment, and a general and ▼igormis re^ 
solution to maintain our just rights and ho- 
nours^ in defiance of the loftiest adversary* 

During^he debates that took place ia 
Parliament upon the subject of this oc« 
currence, the promise to relinquish Gib- 
raltar was urged agamst the ministry, and 
with considerable vehemence, by some 
members, as constituting an insuperable 
obstacle to the measure of retaining that 
fortress, which appeared by the speech 
from the throne to be now the determina- 
tion of the govennnent. It was upon that 
occasion that the great minister. Sir Robert 
Walpole, made the following memorable 

declaration 
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declaration in his place in the House of 
Commons : " That such a promise not 
having been made while he had the honour 
to be in the administration, he could say 
pothing to it : that if such a promise was 
ever made, he durst aver that it was c(mdi^ 
fhiial, and nriade void and invalid by the 
ICing of Spain refusing to comply with the 
conditions on which it was made ; and that, 
whenever the performance of that pronjise 
was mentioned to him, he always delivered 
it as his Jixed and positive opinion^ that Gib- 
raltar COULD NOT BE GIVEN UP, WITH- 
OUT THE CONSENT OF PARLIAMENT */' 

Thus terminated the attempts of the 
enemy to inveigle us out of Gibraltar, 
leaving us an ipvaluable example of the ef- 
fects of firmness and resolute perseverance ; 
for although that fortress was not formally 
ceded to us by treaty until the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713» yet it has remained in- 



* Tindal. Chandler. Coxe, 



variably 



variably in out possession from the period 
of its reduction, in 1704; so that it is now 
exactly one century that the permanent 
establishment of a British garrison in 
the Mediterranean has inspired confidence 
and courage into the enemies of France, 
and given perplexity and annoyance to the 
enemies of Great Britain. 

Mr. Anderson, in his History of ^ Com- 
merce, thus records this glorious and im- 
portant achievement : 

" The year 1704 (says he) was marked 
by two great pieces of good fortune — the 
victory of Blenheim, and the taking of the 
most iinportant Fortress and Port of Gib- 
raltar ; both which gave a most marvelous 
turn to public affairs all over Europe, and 
particularly to England's hopes and public 
credit. Gibraltar having been confirmed 
to Great Britain by the Peace of Utrecht, 
has proved of very signal advantage to u§, 
as it is not only a bridle on most of the 
Christian states with whom we may be at 

war. 
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war, but also a sure station for our ships of 
war, a safe retreat in war for our merchant 
ships, a refreshing place for both, and a 
curb on the piratical states */' 

By this conquest Great Britain attained 
that great and essential object of her policy; 
a place of arms, harbour, and magazines 
in the Mediterranean ; an object ren- 
dered indispensable, by the then alarming 
growth of the power of France and Spain, 
in order that the influence and power of 
Great Britain might be at hand to check 
the progress of the usurpations continually 
projecting by one or other of those powers, 
and thus be enabled to vindicate and main* 
tain that balance which has ever been the 
fundamental principle of her foreign po* 
licy. 

But the evidence that was thus afforded 
of the advantag<^.s accruing to Great Britain 
from the possession of a naval fortress ^ 



* Anderson's Hbt. of Com. vol. li. p. 242. 

in 
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in the Streiglits, served at the same time td 
prove, tp those who more attentively con- 
sidered the subject, the necessity of her 
obtaining a similar station more to the 
eastward in that sea, together with a port 
in which a squadron might lie with secu- 
rity in all seasons of the year ; an ad van*- 
tage which Gibraltar did not possess. For 
it was manifest, that the particular interest 
of England, combined with the general in- 
terest which the European states must 
ever have in maintaining an equilibrium of 
theit several powers, rendered it of import- 
ance that Great Britain should possess a 
permanent naval station wherever France 
had sea ports, and consequently, that she 
should acquire a commodious position for 
her navy within the Mediterranean ; in order 
that, as the harbours and naval arsenals of 
France lie equally to the ocean and the 
Mediterranean, the fleets of England might 
command in both those seas correspond- 
ing 
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ingand equal advantages, for their security, 
equipment, or refit. 

So early as the year 1707> that is to say, 
only three years after the conquest of Gib- 
raltar, we find this obvious principle urged 
in a tract entitled, " An Enquiry into the 
Causes of our Naval Miscarriages ; with some 
Thoughts on the Interest of this Nation as to 
a Naval War^ Sfd' In this tract, the in- 
genious author thus discourses : 

*' We have had it in our power, by a 
right management of our fleet, to reduce 
our common enemy, France. — It is there- 
fore strange, that when our attempt upon 
Cales miscarried, we did not immediately 
sail up the Streights, and take possession 
of Port Mahon in Minorca, and make it, a 
harbour for our fleet, a magazine for our 
naval stores, for careening and refitting our 
men of war, as we did in the reign of 
King Charles II. during our war against 
Algiers. Had we possessed Port Mahon, 

and 
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and kept a fleet there superior to the 
Fi'eiich, it would naturally have had the 
following consequences : — 

" We might have prevented sending 
troops to Italy by sea. — 

" We should have ruined the trade of 
Marseilles, and not only have secured, but 

considerably advanced, our own trade in 
the Mediterranean. — 

** When the rovers of Barbary had once 
found us masters of those seas, they must 
have given over their piracies, and applied 
to a. fair way of trading; by which we 
should have enlarged our trade to Barbary, 
to our great advantage. 

" By being masters of Port Mahon, we 
should naturally become guarantees of all 
treaties betwixt the l^urks and any Christian 
nation ; for the Turks, seeing us sovereigns 
of those seas, would never find it their in- 
terest to break treaties. The French first 
acquired their reputation at the Ottoman 
Porte, by pretending to be sovereigns of 

the 
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tlie Mediterranean; but since the Turks 
have been partly undeceived, by seeing ug 
masters of the sea in the summer seasm^ tba 
French have sunk at least one half at the 
Ottoman Court ; which clearly proves they 
must have sunk entirely y had we kept a fleet 
AH. THiB YBAE in the Streights^'* 

The principle here contended for was so 
manifestly reasonable and Just» and ha^ 
since established itself with such powerful 
evidencci that in all our latter wars tho 
Island of Minorca has been a primary ob* 
ject of our attack ; and according to the pos* 
ture we have maintained at the cooclusioa 
of those wars, we have either been enabled 
to strengthen our interests by retaining that 
island, or have been compelled to weakeo 
them by giving it up. 

And yet, the Island of Minorca, wh«a- 
ever we have possessed it, has been an ob- 
ject of considerable solicitude ta u», frooi 

its 
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its demanding the application of a strong 
and constant force, no less naval than land, 
to guard against the consequences of a 
surprize ; to which it is always liable from 
its vicinity to the harbours of our natural 
enemies, and of which we received such 
disastrous proof in the year 1756, when it 
was suddenly wrested from us, before we 
were well convinced at home that the 
enemy was seriously arming at Toulon* 

This exposed condition of the shores of 
Minorca, and the impossibility of ensuring 
the safety of Port Mahon against a power* 
ful and sudden attack, without thus de*- 
voting a large squadron of men of war to 
its defence, lessens considerably the ad van* 
tages which Great Britain might otherwise 
derive from the use of its excellent har- 
bour, the productions of its soil, and the 
good disposition of its inhabitants. And 
the questiom of possession or restitution^ 
constantly recurring at the conclusion of 
each succeeding war, prevents the esta- 
blishing 
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blishing of any fixed system of relations 
between Great Britain and that island. 

But the fortunes of the late war, by a 
concurrence of causes the most unex- 
pected and astonishing, have put Great 
Britain in absolute possession of another 
island ; a rock, indeed, but which, placed 
in the very centre, and almost in the nar^ 
row^st channel, of the Mediterranean ; 
possessing a port in which the British 
navy might moor, and presenting a coast 
impregnable, if but moderately defended, 
by any assault ; guarding the whole of the 
Levant, and effectually controlling the 
naval movements of France on the east, in 
that sea, is — whether we consider it with 
relation to the political interests of Europe; 
or with relation to our own naval and com- 
mercial interests, or with respect to its own 
local circumstances — absolutely singular 
and owe, upon the surface of the globe. 
This island, this rock, is Malta^ 

By the fourth article of the Preliminary 

Treaty 
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Treatj of 1801, it had been stipulated, ge- 
nerajlly ,that this extraordinary fortress should 
be -restored to the order of St. John of Je- 
rusalem, and should be placed under the 
guaranty of some third power. But this 

article having, according to appearance, 
been deemed by the contracting powers 
too general, it became restricted by the 
tenth article of the Definitive Treaty of the 
following year; and certain conditions 
were then annexed, which were to regulate 
the time and the circumstances of the 
restitution. Obstacles, however, unfore« 
seen and uncontrolable by Great Britain, 
having arisen to prevent the fulfilment of 
those conditions at the precise period 
expected, a delay in the execution of the 
article was the inevitable consequence j 
and it then b^cam$ necessary for the con* 
tracting parties to consent to wait, with 
temper and mutual forbearance, and even 
to re-consider the article, and to devise 

# 

some m^va fur supplying its defects, should 

' C it 
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it in tl^6^€«d h^ foxing to be inexecttt*- 
abla. 

. !^Qt the petulance md a,rrogance of the 
French goveFqment would hear of na 
delay. Any defect that might be foond ia 
the article was only to be sppplied by the 
uncoaditianal compliatKe of Great Britaib 
Fith the mandate of France^ requiring 
tl^ immediate evacuation o£ Malta ; and 
M the ao^baBsadoj of Spain^ in the yeat 
ITIl^j threw out to England the menace of 
war if Gibraltar were not immediately re* 
stored,^ so Buonaparte, with no les& inso-r 
l^ce and injustice, threateoed Great Bri-^ 
tain with war, if Malt^ were not immet 
diaftely evacuated.-j' . 

Th^ ^flfect of n*Qn^e, in bolh these in-» 
staAoesi wai» the same : ^nd aiojoe the vio^ 

« * * 

* See pages 6 and 7. 

t " The alternative presented by the French Govern- 
meat to bin A$i^^7> ^^ Imguag^ the most peremptory 
and menacing^ was 'the emcuation of Malta pr the rxr 
newal of war.* His Majesty's Declaration againsl 
Fsance^ 

lence 
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lence 6^ Buohapdrte has thrown Europe 
back into war, before any suppletndntiil 
Mesiiiite could be devised for evacuating 
Malta according to the trae spirit add 
intcDtion of the Treaty of Amieil&, the et^ 
^gbmetits of that treaty are beootne etiQ-* 
celled atid atinulkd. Great Britain ndW 
retains Malta by the tenure undet* which 
she held it during the latfe war ; and w6 
are placed, in respect df that island, itiA 
position very similar to that in which Our 
fathers stood with regard to Gibraltar id 
the yew 1727, when •• the conditUMMl pto^ 
Miaf'^ to relinquish it was ^^ fMd6 void anA 
invalid' by the non-fulfilment of ♦* the Mfi^ 
^itiMs oh which it wai made ;" and when 
Sir Robert Walpok, ds thc^ minister of thi* 
cootftfy, solemnly delivered hii opinioni 
founded upon a view of the eir^umsiatK:^ 

• • • 

of the enemy and of the extrenae inapdrt* 
ance of that fort*e» to the security of th6 
firitishititerests, that ** O^altar cautd not be 
giveA upmthaui thic6Mini of f^UatMettiJ^ 

C2 We 
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Wc are. therefore unexpectedlj brought, 
by the progress of events, to the following 
enquiry : How do the policy and interest 
fef Great Britain direct her, at the present 
<iay, to acl, with respect to Malta ? 
. And I hold it no temerity to affirna, that 
9,cautioqd, enlightened, and adequate con< 
stderatipn of this great question will pro- 
duce an answer, comprehending the follow- 
ing propositions; VIZ. 
' 1- That it is indispensably necessary that 
jQreat Britain should employ the most effi- 
cacious means that she can devise, to guard 
Bgainst the possibility of France ever agaip 
acquiring possession of Malta. 

2. Thait, consistently with that object, 
aud in necessary course to its attainment, 
it is; indispensable that Great Britain should 
^tablish thia permanent presence of her 
power at some secure, and insular ^ position, 
within the Mediterranean* 
; 3. That the most simple and convenient, 
aud at ^thc^ same time the only certain and 

eflfectuaU 
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effectual, mode of attaining both these ends, 
is, that Great Britain should remain in 
possession of Malta. 

We owe to France this important ser- 
vice, that, by having annulled all the en- 
gagements of the late trdatj respecting 
Malta, she has replaced us upon our origin 
nalground; and ha& thereby procured for 
us the inestimable privilege of being able 
to reconsider the question of Malta, and to 
avail ourselves of the reiterated demonstra- 
tions of perfidy and criminal ambition, 
which her impatient thirst for dominion 
disclosed, during, and subsequently to, the 
negotiation of that treaty. 

In doing this, it will be incumbent upon 
us to examine, with the utmost care and 
attention, the peculiar circumstances of 
Malta, and the dispositions uniformly en- 
tertained towards it by the governniients of 
France ; and to scrutinize its various capa- 
cities, either for enabhng France to jn^ict 

injury 
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ifijurj upon Great Britain, or for empower- 
ng Great Britain to curb, and efiectualljr 
control, the turbulence of France, 

Those capacities were at all times well 
known to France, and had been profoundly 
calculated by her government, even at a 
time when fbw in this cpuntry had cast a 
thought uppn that island « How various 
and contradictory the opinions in England 
were upon the subject pf its importance, 
even as late as the discussions that took 
place upon the Peace, was manifest in the 
debates in Parliament, in which great 
statesmen and great commanders were at 
variance upon the question of its value as 
a naval fortress. But the interval of time 
that has since elapsed, and the fruits €f 
time, experience, and reflexion, have worked 
a signal change in the public opinion ; and 
since the public mind has been bix>ugbt to 
#well upon the subject, a general and uju* 
form conviction has prevailed of the im- 
portance of Malta to this country. 

It 
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)rt is not to b6 wondered at if, when the 

t 

cfuestion was first agitated, and for some 
ihort time after, the bodj of the nation 
wefe backward to believe, that so small and 
f ud6 ft rbck could be rendered, all at oncti 
of such primary importance in a conflict^ by 
ttrhich the existence of the greatest states 
6rf Europe was more or less afiected ; or 
could reasonably become a ground for pro^ 
longing a quarrel, which might otherwise 
be brought to subside, and which had aK» 
teady kept the whole Christian world ia 
blood and terror for ten long years* And 
this, backwardness of belief would naturally 
be increased by reflecting, that in all pre« 
ceding wars in which England had beooi 
engaged, the island, nay, the name, of 
Malta, had never once been implicated; 
<and they would thence be induced to sus- 
pect, that it was only now brought fontard 
and insisted on with a view to favour some 
political end. 
Nevertheless, the importance 4»f Malta, 

and 
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aiid its capacities for the greatest apd most 

serious purposes, have at ail times been, 

really, such as has been alleged. During 

the foregoing ages, that imporUmce and 

those capacities had been, in a manner, 

locked up, and removed by the peculiar 

circumstances of the tf land from the scenes 

of European warfare. Had that aot been 

the case^ we can with confidence aver, that 

the ropk of Malta, far from not having been 

implicated in the wars between England 

and France, would alone have considerably 

multiplied the conflicts between those 

powers. . But the lawless and guilty policy 

of France at length broke, and has now 

for ever dissolved, the charm, by which 

Malta was so long, and in so extraordinary 

a manner, set apart from the field of pa» 

litical contention. That amazing influence, 

under which the most valuable and formid-- 

able fortress upon the globe had preserved 

the reverence, instead of awakening the 

amhitiont of conquerors*— that influence 

ha9 
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has been extinguished by the hand of 
France; — ^it is extinguished for ever! and 
the nature of man, and of human policy, 
concur in rendering it morally impossible, 
that the Island of Malta can ever be again 
neutralized, or replaced in the innoxious 
state in which it formerly stood towards the 
powers and states of Europe. Malta, situ* 
ated by nature within the reach of France, 
but beyond the action of our common 
guardianship and protection, has at length 
been violated by France; who has thus 
tasted of possession, and has thereby ac* 
quired proof of the tacility with which she 
can appropriate the advantages which that 
remarkable island is capable of rendering 
her, in her inveterate, unwavering, and 
continually increasing solicitude for the 
destruction of this country.* 

That 

* The invasion of Malta is thus represented in an 
• Epigram, adapted to the genius of a people friroloiis 
and Taii( in the midst of dangers and bloody and pub* 

lished 
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That such is the poiot of view in whicii 
4be government of France r^ards Maltai 
is too manifest, and the evidence too ampler 
and notorious, to call for mucb illustration^ 

In the old schemes of France, in which, 
the conquest of Egypt, was conc0ived, with 
a final view to the destruction of the great 
commercial power in rivality with her, and 
to the extension of Iier own dominion in the 
East, the occupation of Malta was an es^ 
sentiaJ andleading circumstance *. When, 

lished in Egypt within six weeks after the catastrophe of 
their fleet off Aboukir : 

BUR LA PRISE DE MALTE. 

Malte^'ttjf »' ici puetUe 

Ne trouvoit point de valoqueury 

Buonaparte voit la fleur, 

Se preseAte devant elle ; 

Au heros sitot la belle 

Rend les armes et son coeur. 

Cent ibis gloire k sa yaleof I 

De fl^chir une cruelle 

Aux Frangais est du Thonneur* 

Courier de rEgypte, No. 3. 

* See a tract entitled, " A Summary Account of the 
Contents of Liebnita's Memoir, addressed to Lewis XIV. 
recommending to that Moparch the Conquest of Egypt, 
as conducive to the establishing a supreme Authority over 
the Governments of Europe.' ' Hatchard . 

therefore, 
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tlierefore, the republic finally proceeded ta 
carry into effect the projects of the mo^ 
Barcfay» which the latter had never found 
itself ablQ to accomphsh, the invasion of 
Malta becaoie the first object of the arma^ 
ment ch^tged with the execution of the 
general pl»a. 

Previous to the departure of that m* 
mament from France, no intimatioa what- 
ever was afforded that could at all tend 
to unravel the mystery of the enterpriser 
I'he only commuQication made to the 
forces, wa& that which Buonaparte himr 
self delivered ta them at the momeoi; 
of their embarkation; but thb, thou^ 
strongly marked with the character of 
mystery that covered the whole of the 
proceeding, is abunidaDtly sufiicient for 
the admoaitioQ of Great Britain : — ^'VSc^ 
^ diera 1 You are going to undertake a 
*' conquest, the effects of which, upon 
*' commerce, and civil iaation will be in« 
' " calculable. Ton will give the English 

" a most 
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a most sensible hlow^ which will he followed 

up with TIJEIR DESTRUCTION * !*' 

On the 10th of June the arnaannient 
amved off Malta ; on the 11th the island 
%vias invested ; and (let England lay it well 
to heart) on the ISth the French flag was 
flying upon Valetta, and that formidable 
fortress was in the power of a French 
garrison. 

- The sentiments conceived by BuOna* 
parte at this event are not left to our con- 
jecture ; the exultation he testified is upon 
ofliciai record. In the letter which he im- 
mediately dispatched to the . Directory, 
** I have not neglected any thing (says he) 
" that could insure to us this island. — No- 
thing can equal the importance of this 
place. — We at lefigih possess, in the centre 
" of the Mediterranean, the strongest post 
^^ in Europe, and it shall cost dear to those 
** who shall dislodge us |.'' 

♦ Intercepted Letters, vol. i. p. $37. 

t Pieces OflSicicllcsderArnoeed'Egypte^&c, V* partk, 
p. 10, 12. 

Such 
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Such were his feelitags in regard of Malta 
at that successful moment ; and such they 
have ever continued to be, under the defeat 
and disappointments that have succeeded^ 
And although, on a later occasion, 



^* Artificer of fraud ! ' 

Yet not enough had practis'd to deceive 

England once warn'd " 

we find him aukwardlj attempting to as- 
sume a contemptuous carriage towards 
that island, and affecting, that a point of 
honour alone induced him to waste so much 
concern upon a " wretched rock;'' — ^** un 
miserable rocher^ ;" yet at another moment, 
when too much disturbed to suppress his 
thoughts or command his feelings, we find 
him, with all the inconsistency and per« 
turbation of conscious fraud, declaring to 
the English Ambassador, in a conference, 
that he would more contentedly see a 
British army at the gates of Paris, than a 
British garrison in Malta. And here he 

^ Papers relative to the Discussion with France, No. 6f, 
inclosure. 

disclosed 
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disclosed hh real sentimeuti ; for a British 
army at the gated of Paris might be sue-* 
cessfully opposed by the armies of France* 
whereas he knew, and felt, that k British 
garrison upon the rock of Malta implied a 
British fleet and naval arsenal within the 
Mediterranean; and these indicated a spe- 
cies of force, from the control of which it 
would be impossible for him to extricate 
himself^, so as to be able to assume that 
posture* of mischief, which is the ultimate 
end and object of all his policy. And it is 
a coincidence to be well noted by us, that 
the conference in which he made this dis- 
closure, was the very same in which his 
fienetic insolence avowed the confident 
anttcipations he entertained, of recqvc^ring 
possession of Egypt*. 

After . the French army had entered 
Egypt as conquerors, but when the lustre 
of that success was suddenly overcast by 
the destruction of their fleet trpon the 
Egypciatt coast, it becgrme tttecesswry to 

• Discussion with France, &c. No. 38. 

administer 
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administer some immediate remedy to the 
gloom and despondency which that disaster 
naturally created. Buonaparte was too 
intimately acquainted with the genius of 
the people he governed, to be at any loss 
in regard 6f the remedy he should tpply, 
To. inflate their vanity, to exalt their levity, 
and to enflame their enthusiasm, were the 
means to which he resorted ; and being al- 
ready provided, with the engine of the press 
to aid him on all similar occasions, he em- 
ployed it withojit delay for the purpose of 
diverting their attention from their naval 
calamity to the successes of their army, and 
more especially to the final object of their 
enterprise, the attainment of which was 
already so far advanced by the combined 
conquests of Malta and Egypt. In this view 
it became necessary for him to impress 
upon the general body a strong and lively 
sense of the importance of Malta and 
!|3gypt to France; and in order to effect 
this, without the appearance of contrivance 

or 
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^rdesigDt a fabricated letter was inserted 
in his Egyptian newspaper entitled the 
Courier de VEgypte (his Mowi^eiir of thatday) 
purporting to have been discavefed upon 
the person of a shipwrecked Englishman : 
thus putting into an English mouth the 
statement, which he was anxious to propa- 
l^ate throughout his army. 
. The following is a translation of that 
letter, and of the paragraph by which it 
is introduced : 

* TUKIS. 

* An English frigate having approached 

* too near the coast, struck and foundered. 

* Part of the crew perished ; the rest were 

* picked up by a Maltese vessel, and carried 
•prisoners to Malta. Upon one of the 

* crew Was found a letter addressed to a 

* member of the House of Commons', of 

* which the following is a translation : 

*' Our fleet has certainly gained a vic- 
" tory, from which our navy has derived 
" all the glory it can acquire, but which 

" does 
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*^ does nftt therefore improve the critical 
'^ position in which pur country stands. 
" The sovereignty of the seas had been 
irrevocably obtained by the capture of 
Toulon, and by the victories that have 
distinguished our cruizers during the first 
years of the war. . We are therefore mas- 
,*\ ters of the Mediterranean, after the battle 
of Abou^Qyr^ as we were before it ; but 
we shall be und^r the necessity of main- 
taining a fleet in those distant seas, no 
" less after the battle of Abou^Qyr than we 
f\ did before, if we design to block or ob- 
" struct the intercourse between the new 
" establishments of the French, who have 
^^ still thirteen ships to oppose to us in these 
*' seas. We have killed from 600 to 700 
of their men, and they have killed abotat 
as many of ours ; we took 2,500 of them 
*' prisoners, which we have been under the 
" necessity of restoring ; we have likewise 
" taken from- them three ships^ which we 
may bring to London : — qiie nous pourrons 

D mener 
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" mentr A Londrii — ^We have alffcftdj ib 
** many ! — notis en a%)eiM dija tani ! 

^^ Btit tbe conquest of Malt A» which the 
^* French have achieved) insures to Francie 
*^ the doniination of all tbe Mediterraneaft. 
^^ Mais la conquSte di Malte^ que le^ Fmti* 
** fais viennent de faire^ assure d la France 
*^ la dominuikn de Umte la MedkerranSi. 
^^ Thi^ inappreciable Acquisition alone is 
♦* equivalent to xHlatir s»ips of war.— * 
*^ Cette inappriciabte acquisition vant stule 

** iritBNTE VAISSEAUX DE GUERRE. — . 

'*^ And then, the conquest of Egypt f — Et 
*• la cimquite de tEgffpte ! A good English* 
^< man cannot reflect with indifference upon 
*' its fatal consequences* ^hsX 1 does this 
" centre of the worlds then, really belong 
^^ to the French ? Shall the rice, and corh 
" that feed the Archipelago and the whole 
"of the Ottoman empire, add the hetnp 
" that supplies its fleets, foe for ever in thb 
*^ power of our enemy? They will possess 
" singly more suga): and indigo than all out 

islands, 
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'* islands, collectively, can produce. AU 
** the coffee, the gums, in short all the 
*^ trade of Arabia and the Red Sea^ is now 
" exclusively their own. Who is able to 
^^ calculate the effects which this superb 
«< possession may occasion upon the statQ 
** of the whole world I 

" Thus, the French coramerce will pro- 
*^ ceed from Marseilles and Ancona, by the 
way of Malta and Corfu, to Damietta 
and AleKandria. Never did a colony 
offer such extensive advantages ! Never 
^^ did any country combine so many in- 
«< terests; interests poUticaLand military, 
^' of trade and of subsistence* It i$ 
^^ now, indeed, that the Mediterranean 
•* Sea is become a laH of France ;~- 
^^ Cesi hkn vroimmt oftueikment que Ig, 
^^ MediterranSe est dtvmue un s*AC Fean* 

^^ Was it tb^n la order to arrive at thi^ 
^^ great result that they cpncluded the peaci; 
^ of Campo Formip ? Ip it fpr this that 

D 8 ** they 
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That such is the point of view in which 
4be goyernroent of Fratice r^ards Malta, 

18 too manifest, and the evidence too ample 
and. notorious, to call for much illustration^ 
In the old schemes of France, in which 
the conquest of Egypt, was conceived, with 
a final view to the destruction of the great 
commercial powcx in rivality with her, and 
to the extension of lier own dominion in the 
East, the occupation of Malta. was an es^ 
sential and. leading circumstance *. When, 

lifihed in Egypt within six weeks after the catastrophe of 
their fleet off Aboukir : 

8UR LA PRISE DE HALTE. 

M^iitejusqu' icipuctile 

Ne trouvoit point de vaioqueury 

Buonaparte voit la fleur, 

Se presente devant elle ; 

Au Micros sitot la belle 

Rend les armes et son caeur. 

dent fbis gloire a sa raleor I 

De flechir une cruelle 

Aux Frangais est du llionneur. 

Courier de VEgypte^ No. 3. 

* See a tract entitled, " A Summary Account of the 
Contents of Liebnita*s Memdlfy addressed to Lewis XIV. 
recommending to that Mjoparch the Conquest of Egypt, 
as conducive to the establishing a supreme Authority over 
the Governments of Europe.' ' Hatchard . 

therefore, 
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therefore, the republic finally proceeded to 
carry into effect the projects of the mo^ 
Darcbyt which the latter bad never found 
itself abl^ to accomplish, the invasion of 
Malta became the first object of the arxna^ 
laent charged with the execution of the 

general pitta. 

Previous to the departure of that ar« 
mament from France, no intimatioa wbat* 
ever was afforded that could at all tend 
to unravel the mystery of the enterprise. 
I'he only communication made to the 
ftH^ces, was that which Buonaparte him^ 
self delivered ta them at the moment 
of their embarkation; but this, though 
strongly marked with the character of 
mystery that covered the whole of the 
proceeding, is abuitdantly sufficient for 
the admionition of Great Britain :— " Sol- 
^ diem 1 You are going to undertake a 
** conquest, the effects of which, upon 
" commerce, and civilisation will be in* 
" calculable) Tou will give the English 

" a most 
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" a most sensibly hlow^ which mil he followed 

" up with TIJEIR DESTRUCTION*!*' 

On the 10th of June the armannient 

a 

arrived off Malta; on the 11th the island 
was invested ; and (let England lay it well 
to heart) on the ISth the French flag was 
flying upon Valetta, and that formidable 
fortress was in the power of a French 
garrison. 

- The sentiments conceived by Budna* 
parte at this event are not left to our con- 
jecture ; the exultation he testified is upon 
official record. In the letter which he im- 
mediately dispatched to the Directory^ 
^* I have not neglected any thing (says he) 
^^ that could insure to us this island* — No- 
** thing can equal the importance of this 
" place. — We at length possess, in the centre 
*^ of the Mediterranean, the strongest post 
^' in Europe, and it shall cost dear to those 
" who shall dislodge us f /' 

♦ Intercepted Letters, vol. i. p. $37. 

t Pieces OfficicUcsderArmeed'Egjrpte^&c, l^pattie, 
p. 10, 12. 

Such 
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Such were his feelitigs in regard of Malta 
at that successful moment ; and such they 
have ever continued to be, under the defeat 
and disappointments that have succeeded^ 
And although, on a later occasion. 



'* Artificer of fraud ! ■ ■ 

Yet not enough had practis'd to deceive 

England once warn'd " 

we find him aukwardly attempting to as- 
sume a contemptuous carriage towards 
that island, and affecting, that a point of 
honour alone induced him to waste so much 
concern upon a " wretched rock;'' — " un 
miserable rocher^ /' yet at another moment, 
when too much disturbed to suppress his 
thoughts or command his feelings, we find 
him, with all the inconsistency and per* 
turbation of conscious fraud, declaring to 
the English Ambassador, in a conference, 
that he would more contentedly see a 
British army at the gates of Paris, than a 
British garrison in Malta. And here he 

"* Papers relative to the Discussion witk France, No. 6f, 
inclosure, 

disclosed 
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disclosed hiB real sentlmetitt ; for k British 
army at the gdtfea of Pari* might be suc- 
cessfully opposed by the armies of France} 
If hereas he knew, and felt, that k British 
garrison upon the rock of Malta implied a 
British fleet and naval arsenal within the 
Mediterranean; and these indicated a spe- 
cies of force, from the control of which it 
■ • • •» 

would be impossible for him to extricate 
himselifl so as to be able to assume that 
posture' of mischief, which is the ultimate 
end and object of all liis policy. And it is 
a coincidence to be well noted by us, that 
the conference in which he made this dis- 
closure, was the very same in which his 
firenetic insolence avowed the confident 
anticipations he entertained, of recqvmng 
possession of Egypt*. 

After, the French army had entered 
Egypt as conquerors, but when the lustre 
of that success w:as suddenly overcast by 
the destruction of their fleet trpon the 

Egypcifitt coast, it beeante ttfecesaayy to 

• Discussion with France, &c. No. 38. 

administer 
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administer some immediate remedy to the 
gloom and despondency which that disaster 
naturally created. Buonaparte was too 
intimately acquainted with the genius of 
the people he governed, to be at any loss 
in regard 6f the remedy he should tppiyi 
To. inflate their vanity, to exalt their levity, 
and to enflame their enthusiasm, were the 
means to which he resorted ; and being al« 
ready provided with the engine of the press 
to aid him on all similar occasions, he em- 
ployed it withojit delay for the purpose of 
diverting their attention from their naval 
calamity to the successes of their army^ and 
more especially to the final object of their 
enterprise, the attainment of which was 
already so far advanced by the combined 
conquests of Malta and Egtfpt. In this view 
it became necessary for him to impress 
upon the general body a strong and lively 
seme of the impwtance of Malta and 
15tgypt to France; and in order to effect 
this, without the appearance of contrivance 

or 
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pr design^ a fabricated letter was inserted 
in his Egyptian newspaper entitled the 
Courier de TEgypte (his Maniteur of that day) 
purporting to have been discovered upon 
the person of a shipwrecked Englishman : 
thus putting into an English mouth the 
statement, which he was anxious to propa- 
gate throughout his army. 
. The following is a translation of that 
letter, and of the paragraph by which it 
is introduced : 

• Tunis. 
* An English frigate having approached 

* too near the coast, struck and foundered, 
'Part of the crew perished ; the rest were 

* picked up by a Maltese vessel, and carried 
•prisoners to Malta* Upon one of the 
^ crew was found a letter addressed to a 

* member of the House of Commons, of 

* which the following is a translation : 

" Our fleet has certainly gained a vic- 
•' tory, from which our navy has derived 
** all the glory it can acquire, but which 

" does 
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*^ does not therefore improve the critical 
" position in which pur country stands. 

" The sovereignty of the seas had been 
" irrevocably obtained by the capture of 
." Toulon, and by the victories that have 
^^ distinguished our cruizers during the first 
" years of the war. . We are therefore mas- 
.*' ters of the Mediterranean, after the battle 
of Abou^Qyvy as we were before it ; but 
.we shall be under the necessity of main* 
taining a fleet in those distant seas, no 
" less after the battle of Abou^Qyr than we 
" did before, if we design to block or ob- 
*,* struct the intercourse between the new 
" establishments of the French, who have 
" still thirteen ships to oppose to us in these 
« seas. We have killed from 600 to 700 
** of their men, and they have killed about 
" as many of ours ; we took 2,500 of them 
prisoners, which we have been under the 
necessity of restoring ; we have likewise 
" taken from them three ships^ which we 
may bring to London : — que nous pourrom 

D wiener 
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" mentr A Londrfii-^"^^ have alffcftd j ib 
** many ! — notts en ai)e>M dSja tani ! 

** But the conquest of Malt A» which the 
" French have achieved, insures to Frandb 
*^ the doniination of all the Mediterratieah. 
^^ Mats la conquSte di Malte^ que leB jFVti^t- 
" fats viennent de faire^ assure d la France 
'^ la dominaikn de Hmte la Medkerranit. 
^^ Thi^ inappreciable Acquisition alone h 
♦• equivalent to xHlatY s»ips of war.— 
'^ Cette tnappridable acquisition vaut stuU 

** irftBNTE VAISSEAUX DE GUERRE.—^. 

'*^ And tlien, the conquest of Egypt f — Et 
*• la cimquite de tEg^pte ! A good English- 
^< man cannot reflect with indifference upon 
** its fatal consequences. VfhBt ! does this 
" centre of the world, then, really belong 
^^ to the French ? Shall the rice and corh 
*' that feed the Archipelago and the whole 
"of the Ottoman empire, a^od the hetnp 
" that supplies its fleets, be for ever in thb 
*^ power of our enemy? They will possess 
" singly more suga): and indigo than all out 

islands, 
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'* islands, collectively, can produce. AU 
** the coffee, the gums, in short all the 
*^ trade of Arabia and the Red Sea^ is now 
" exclusively their own. Who is able to 
^^ calculate the effects which this superb 
<< possession may occasion upon the statQ 
** of the whole world I 

** Thus, the French coramerce will pro- 
^^ ceed from Marseilles and Ancona, by the 
^ way of Malta and Corfu, to Damiett^ 
^^ and AleKandna. Never did a colony 
^ offer such extensive advantages ! Never 
^^ did any country combine so many in- 
«< terests; interests poUtical.and military, 
^' of trade and of subsistence* It i$ 
^^ now, indeed, that the Mediterranean 
•* Sea is become a laH of France ;~- 
^^ Cest Uen vraiment ojQtueUemait que /(i 
^ Mediterranit e$t d^venue un VhQ Fean* 

^^ Was it tb^n ia order to arrive at thi^ 
groat result that lliey concluded the peaci^ 
of Campo Formip ? Ip it fpr this that 

D 8 ** they 
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Tliat sDch is the point of view in whi^ti 
4be government of Fraiice r^atds Malta^ 
18 too manifest, and the evidence too amplfe 
and notorious, to call for much illustrationi^ 

In the old schemes of France, in which, 
the conqnest of Egypt, was conceived, with 
a final view to the destruction of the great 
commercial powcx in rivality with her, and 
to the extension of her own dominion in the 
iEast, the occupation of Malta was an es^ 
sential andleading circumstance *. When, 

Jished in Egypt within six weeks after the catastrophe of 
their fleet off Aboukir : 

8UR LA PRISE DE HALTE. 

Malte j'«j^' icipuceUe 

Ne trouvoit point de vainqueufy 

Buonaparte voit la fleur, 

Se prcsente devant elle ; 

Au hcros sitot la belle 

Rend les armes et son caeur. 

Cent fbis gloire a sa raleor I 

De flechir une cruelle 

Aux Frangais est du llionneur. 

Courier de VEgyptCf No, 3. 

* See a tract entitled, " A Summary Account of the 
Contents of Liebnita*s Memoir, addnegscd to Lewis XIV. 
recommending to that Moparch the Conquest of Egypt, 
as conducive to the establishing a supreme Authority over 
the Governments of Europe.' ' Hatchard . 

therefore, 
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tlierefore, the republic finally proceeded to 
carry into effect the projects of the mo^ 
narcbyt which the latter bad never found 
Itself abl^ to accompUsb, the invasion of 
MaltA became the first object of the arxna- 
i»ent charged with the execution of the 
general plan. 

Previous to the departure of that ar« 

mament from France, no intimatioa what* 

ever was afforded that could at all tend 

to unravel the mystery of the enterprise 

I'he cuily communication made to the 

£cM!ces, was that which Btwnaparte^ him^ 

self delivered ta them at the moment 

of their embarkation; but this, though 

strongly marked with the character of 

mystery that covered the whole of the 

proceeding, is abuitdantly sufficient for 

the adraotuition of Great Britain :~^VSol- 

^ diem 1 You are going to undertake a 

^* conquest, the effects of which, upon 

** commerce, and civili^iation will be in* 

' " calculable-. You will give the English 

4 

" a most 
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" a most sensibly hlow^ which will he followed 

" up with THEIR DESTRUCTION*!*' 

On the 10th of June the armannient 
amved off Malta; on the 11th the island 
wias invested ; and (let England lay it well 
to heart) on the ISth the French flag was 
flying upon Valetta, and that formidable 
fortress was in the power of a French 
garrison. 

- The sentiments conceived by Buona* 
parte at this event are not left to our con- 
jecture ; the exultation he testified is upon 
official record. In the letter which he im- 
mediately dispatched to the. Directory^ 
^* I have not neglected any thing (says he) 
" that could insure to us this island* — No- 
•* thing can equal the importance of this 
" place. — We at laigth possess, in the centre 
*^ of the Mediterranean, the strongest post 
^^ in Europe, and it shall cost dear to those 
" who shall dislodge us f /' 

♦ Intercepted Letters, vol. i. p. $37. 

t Pieces OfficiclIcsderArmeed'Egjrpte^&c, \^ partie, 
p. 10, 12. 

Such 
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Such were his feelitigs in regard of M^lta 
at that successful moment ; and such they 
have ever continued to be, under the defeat 
and disappointments that have succeeded^ 
And although, on a later occasion, 



^* Artificer of fraud ! ' ■ . 

Yet not enough had practised to deceive 

England once warn'd " 

we find him aukwardly attempting to as- 
sume a contemptuous carriage towards 
that island, and affecting, that a point of 
honour alone induced him to waste so much 
concern upon a " wretched rock;'' — " un 
miserable rocher* ;" yet at another moment, 
when too much disturbed to suppress his 
thoughts or command his feelings, we find 
him, with all the inconsistency and per- 
turbation of conscious fraud, declaring to 
the English Ambassador, in a conference, 
that he would more contentedly see a 
British army at the gates of Paris, than a 
British garrison in Malta. And here he 

^ Papers cdative to the Discussion witk France, No. Gf, 
inclosure. 

disclosed 
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disclosed his real sentlmettte ; for a British 
army at the gated of Paris might be &uc^ 
cessfully opposed by the armies of France} 
iirhereas he kneir, and felt, that 4 l^ritish 
garrison upon the rock of Malta implied a 
British fleet and naval arsenal within the 
Mediterranean; and these indicated a spe- 
cies of force, from the control of which it 
would be impossible for him to extricate 
himself, so as to be able to assume that 
posture* of mischief^ w:hich is the ultimate 
end and object of all his policy. And it is 
a coincidence to be well noted by us, that 
the conference in which he made this dis- 
closure, was the very same in which his 
firenetlc insolence avowed the confident 
anttcipations he entertained, of recovering 
possession of Egypt*. 

After . the French army had entered 
Egypt as conquerors, but when the lustre 
of that success was suddenly overcast by 
the destruction of their fleet trpon the 
Egypciatt coast, it became tttecesffltfy to 

♦ Discussion with France, &c. No. 38. 

administer 
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administer some immediate remedy to the 
gloom and despondency which that disaster 
naturally created. Buonaparte was t<H) 
intimately acquainted with the genius of 
the people he governed, to be at any loss 
in regard 6f the remedy he should tpply, 
To, inflate their vanity, to exalt their levity, 
and to enflame their enthusiasm, were the 
means to which he resorted ; and being al- 
ready provided: with the engine of the press 
to aid him on all similar occasioifis, he em^^ 
ployed it withojit delay for the purpose of 
divierting their attention from their naval 
calamity to the successes of their arrny^ and 
more especially to the final object of their 
enterpriae, the attainment of which was 
already so far advanced by the combined 
conquers of Malta and Egj/pi. In this view 
it )became necessary for him to impress 
upon the general body a strong and lively 
sense of the impcx-tance of Malta and 
!|igypt ta France; and in order to effect 
this, without th$ appearance of contrivance 

or 
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pr design^ a fabricated letter ivas inserted 
in his Egyptian newspaper entitled the 
Courier de VEgypte (his Maniteur of that day) 
purporting to have been discovered upon 
the person of a shipwrecked Englishman : 
thus putting into an English mouth the 
statement, which he was anxious to propa- 
l^ate throughout his army. 
. The following is a translation of that 
letter, and of the paragraph by which it 
is introduced : 

* Tunis. 
* An English frigate having approached 
^ too near the coast, struck and foundered. 

* Part of the crew perished ; the rest were 

* picked up by a Maltese vessel, and carried 

* prisoners to Malta. Upon one of the 

* crew was found a letter addressed to a 

* member of the House of Commons', of 

* which the following is a translation : 

*^ Our fleet has certainly gained a vic- 
^' tory, from which our navy has derived 
** all the glory it can acquire, but which 

" does 
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*' does n6t therefore improve the critical 
position in which pur country stands. 

The sovereignty of the seas had been 
irrevocably obtained by the capture of 
Toulon, and by the victories that have 
distinguished our cruizers during the first 
" years 6f the war.. We are therefore mas- 
.*'. ters of the Mediterranean, after the battle 
** of Abou^Qyr^ as we were before it ; but 
" we shall be under the necessity of main- 
taining a fleet in those distant seas, no 
" less after the battle of Abou-Qyr than we 
" did before, if we design to block ox ob- 
*/ struct the intercourse between the new 
*• establishments of the French, who have 
" still thirteen ships to oppose to us in these 
*' seas. We have killed from 600 to 700 
of their men, and they have killed about 
as many of ours ; we took 2,500 of them 
** prisoners, which we have been under the 
** necessity of restoring ; we have likewise 
" taken from- them three shipSj which we 
may bring to London : — qtie nous pourrons 

D mener 






u 
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♦* nttfiir ^ Lbndrii-^Vre have B^ttiidj ib 
** many ! — nous en a%)eM dSja taM ! 

*' Btat the conquest of Malt a^ which the 
" French have achieved^ insures to Fmnciib 
** the dotnination of all the Mediterraneafi. 
^^ Mais la conquSie di Malte^ que lis Frati-- 
*• fais viennent de faire^ assHre d la France 
" la dominatwn de tmie la MedkerranSi. 
"This inappreciable acquisition alone is 
** equivalent to THlRtv sttipa of War.— 
*^ Cette mapprSdabk acquisition vant siuh 

** T?4tBKTB VAIiSEAUX DE GUERRE.--^. 

'^^ And then, the conquest of Egypt \^Et 
** h conquSte de tEgjfpte ! A good English- 
^< man cannot reflect with indifference upon 
" its fatal consequences* What ! does this 
" centre of the worlds then, really belong 
" to the French ? Shall the rice, and corh 
^* that feed the Archipelago and the wholb 
"of the Ottoman empire, and the hetnp 
" that supplies its fleets, be for ever in thb 
^* power of our enemy? They will possess 
" singly more sugar smd indigo than all out 

islands^ 
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*^ islands, collectively, can produce. AU 
^* the coffee, the gums, in short all the 
*^ trade of Arabia and the Red 6ea> is now 
" exclusively their own. Who is able to 
*^ calculate the effects which this superb 
^^ possession may occasion upon the statQ 
*' of the whole world I 

** Thus, the French coromerQe will pro- 
^^ ceed from Marseilles and Ancona, by the 
^ way of Malta and Corfu, to Pamiettf^ 
^^ and Alexandria. Never did a colony 
^ offer such extensive advantages ! Never 
^^ did any country combine so many in- 
<< terests ; interests political .and military, 
*^ of trade and of subsistence* Jt i$ 
^^ now, indeed, that the Mediterranean 
f* Sea is become a lah of France:-^ 
^^ Cest fnen vraiment a^tuelkment que J^ 
^^ Mediterranie est dfvenue un lac Fean- 

** Was it then in order to arrive at thi? 
^ great result that they concluded the peace 
^ of Campo For«i9 ? Ip it fpr this that 

p « *• they 
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That such is the poiot of view in which 
4he gavenimcnt of Frarice regards Malta» 
is too nmnifest, and the evidenoe too ampl& 
and. notorious, to call for much illustration^ 

la the old schemes of France, in ifbich. 
the conquest of Egypt, was concoived, with 
a final view to the destruction of the great 
commercial power in rivality with her, and 
to the extension of her own dominion in the 
\East, the occupation of Malta was an es^ 
sential and/leading circumstance *. When, 

lished in Egypt within bix weeks after the catastrophe of 
their fleet off Aboukir : 

BUR LA PRISE DE MALTE. 

Md^tBJusqu ici puetUe 

Ne trouvoit point de vaioqueur, 

Buonaparte voit la fleur, 

Se prcseiite devant elle ; 

Au Jieros sitot la belle 

Rend les armes et son coeur. 

Cent ibis gloire a sa raleor I 

De flechir une cruelle 

Aux Frangais est du llionneur. 

Courier de VEgypte^ No. 9. 

* See a tract entitled, " A Sumnaary Account of the 
Contents of Liebnitz's Men^oir, addnessteil to Lewis XIV. 
recommending to that Mx>Qarch the Conquest of Egypt, 
as conducive to the establishing a supreme Authority over 
the Governments of Europe.' ' Hatchard . 

therefore, 
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flierefore, the republic finally proceeded to 
carry inlo effect the projects of the mo*- 
narcbyt which the latter had never found 
itself able to accomphsh, the invasion of 
Maltft b^caioe the first object of the arma^ 
ment ch^^rged with the execution of the 
general plan. 

Previous to the departure of that ar« 
mament from France, no intimatioa what* 
ever was afforded that could at all tend 
to unravel the mystery of the enterprise 
The only communication made to the 
forces, was that which Buonaparte him. 
self delivered to them at the momeoi 
of their embarkation; but this, thou^ 
strongly marked with the character of 
mystery that covered the whole of the 
proceeding, is abujodantly sufficient for 
the admoioition of Great Britain : — ^^VSol- 
^ diem 1 You are going to undertake a 
^' conquest, the efiects of which, upon 
^^ commerce, and civil iaation will be in« 
• " calculable-. You will give the English 

" a most 
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" a most sensible hlow^ which will he followed 

^ up with THEIR DESTRUCTION*!*' 

On the 10th of June the armament 
amved off Malta ; on the 11th the island 
was invested ; and (let England lay it well 
to heart) on the ISth the French flag was 
flying upon Valetta, and that formidable 
fortress was in the power of a French 
garrison. 

- The sentiments conceived by Budna* 
parte at this event are not left to our con- 
jecture ; the exultation he testified is upon 
official record. In the letter which he im- 
mediately dispatched to the Directory, 
** I have not neglected any thing (says he) 
" that could insure to us this island, — No- 
" thing can equal the importance of this 
place. — We at kfigih possess, in the centre 
of the Mediterranean, the strongest post 
^^ in Europe, and it shall cost dear to those 
" who shall dislodge us |/' 

♦ Intercepted Letters, vol, i. p. f 37. 

t Pieces OfficicllcsderArmeed'Egypte^&c, V^ parfie, 
p. 10, !£• 

Such 
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Such were his feelitigs in regard of M^lta 
at that successful moment ; and such they 
have ever continued to be, under the defeat 
and disappointments that have succeeded^ 
And although, on a later occasion, 



^* Artificer of fraud !l— — 

Yet not enough had practised to deceive 

England once warn'd " 

we find him aukwardly attemptmg to as- 
sume a contemptuous carriage towards 
that island, and affecting, that a point of 
honour alone induced him to waste so much 
concern upon a " wretched rock;'' — " un 
miserable rocker^ ;" yet at another moment, 
when too much disturbed to suppress his 
thoughts or command his feelings, we find 
him, with all the inconsistency and per- 
turbation of conscious fraud, declaring to 
the English Ambassador, in a conference, 
that he would more contentedly see a 
British army at the gates of Paris, than a 
British garrison in Malta. And here he 

^ Papers relative to the Discussion witk France, No. 6f, 
inclosure, 

disclosed 
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disclosed his real seotimetttft ; for & British 
army at the gatfed of Paris might be ^c- 
eessfully opposed by the armies of France j 
iirhereas he kneir, and felt, that 4 British 
garrison upon the rock of Malta implied a 
British fleet and naval arsenal within the 
Mediterfaneaii; and these indicated a spe- 
cies of iforce, from the control of which it 
would be impossible for him to extricate 
himself, so as to be able to assume that 
posture* of mischief, which is the ultimate 
end and object of all his policy. And it is 
a coincidence to be well noted by us, that 
the conference in which he made this dis- 
closure, was the very same in which his 

4 

firenetlc insolence avowed the confident 
anticipations he entertained, of recovering 
possession of Egypt*. 

After . the French army had entered 
Egypt as conquerors, but when the lustre 
of that success w:as suddenly overcast by 
the destruction of their fleet trpon the 
Egypciatt coast, it became tttecessofy to 

♦ Discussion with France, &c. No. 38. 

administer 
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administer some immediate remedy to the 
gloom and despondency which that disaster 
naturally created. Buonaparte was t(K> 
intimately acquainted with the genius of 
the people he governed, to be at any loss 
in regard 6f the remedy he should tpply. 
To. inflate their vanity, to exalt their levity, 
and to enflame their enthusiasm, were the 
means to which he resorted ; and being al- 
ready provided with the engine of the press 
to aid him on all similar occasiofis, he em^^ 
ployed it withojit delay for the purpose of 
diverting their attention from their naval 
calamity to the successes of their arrny^ and 
more espeeially to the final object of their 
enterprise, the attainment of which was 
already so far advanced by the combmed 
conquests of Malta and Egf/pi. In this view 
it )became necessary for him to impress 
upon the general body a strong and lively- 
sense of the impcM-tance of Malta and 
%gjpt to France; and in order to effect 
this, without the appearance of contrivance 

or 



\ 
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pr design^ a fabricated letter >vas inserted 
in his Egyptian newspaper entitled the 
Courier de VEgypte (his Maniteur of that day) 
purporting to have been discovered upon 
the person of a shipwrecked Englishman : 
thus putting into an English mouth the 
statement, which he was anxious to propa- 
l^ate throughout his army. 
. The following is a translation of that 
letter, and of the paragraph by which it 
is introduced : 

* Tunis. 
* An English frigate having approached 

* too near the coast, struck and foundered* 

* Part of the crew perished ; the rest were 
^ picked up by a Maltese vessel, and carried 

* prisoners to Malta. Upon one of the 

* crew was found a letter addressed to a 

* member of the House of Commons', of 

* which the following is a translation : 

" Our fleet has certainly gained a vic- 
tory, from which our navy has derived 
all the glory it can acquire, but which 

" does 
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*' does n6t therefore improve the critical 
position in which pur country stands. 

The sovereignty of the seas^ had been 
irrevocably obtained by the capture of 
Toulon, and by the victories that have 
distin^^uished our cruizers during the first 
" years of the war. . We are therefore mas- 
.*• ters of the Mediterranean, after the battle 
" of Abou^QyVj as we were before it ; but 
" .we shall be under the necessity of main'- 
taining a fleet in those distant seas, no 
" less after the battle of Abou^Qyr than we 
" did before, if we design to block or ob- 
*,* struct the intercourse between the new 
*• establishments of the French, who have 
^^ still thirteen ships to oppose to us in these 
« seas. We have killed from 600 to 700 
" of their men, and they have killed about 
" as many of ours ; we took 2,500 of them 
" prisoners, which we have been under the 
" necessity of restoring ; we have likewise 
** taken from- them three shipSj which we 
may bring to London : — qiie nous pourrom 

D mener 
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^* mentr i ionefrW— rWe have alffead j ib 
** many ! — nous en MeM d^ja tuni ! 

" But the conquest of Malt a^ which the 
'^ French have achieved^ iosuret to Francis 
*^ the domination of aU the MediterraneaK. 
^^ Mais h conquSte dH Malte^ que ies Ftati-- 
*• fais viennent de faire^ assure A la France 
^^ la dominutwn de toute la MediterraniL 
^^ This inappreciable Acquisition alone is 
** equivalent to Tutntt sftips op war.— 
^-Cefte inapprSdabk acquisition vaut stuh 

** T^itBNTB TAIiSEAUX DE GUERRE,-^ 

'*^ Aud then, the conquest of Egypt !— iP/ 
^* h conquSte de tEg^pte ! A good English* 
^^ man cannot reflect with indifference upoh 
" its fatal consequences* . What! does this 
" centre of the worlds then, really belong 
** to the French ? Shall the rice, and corh 
*• that feed the Archipelago and the wholb 
"of the Ottoman empire, and the hemp 
" that supplies its fleets, be for ever in thfe 
** power of our enemy? They will possess 
" singly more sugar luid indigo than all out 

islands^ 
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^* islands, collectively, can produce. AU 
*^ the coffee, the gums, in short all the 
*^ trade of Arabia and the Red Sea^ is uqw 
" exclusively their own. Who is able to 
*^ calculate the effects which this superb 
** possession may occasion upon the statQ 
** of the whole world I 

** Thus, the French commerce will pro- 
^^ ceed from Marseilles and Ancona, by thq 
^ way of Malta and Corfu» to Pamiett^ 
** and Alexandria* Never did a colony 
^ offer such extensive advantages ! Never 
^* did any country combine so many in- 
^< terests ; interests political .and military, 
^* of trade and of subsistence* It i^ 
^^ now, indeed, that the Mediterranean 
" Sea is become a lak^ of France ;— 
^^ Cest hien vraiment oftuelkment que Ifi 
^^ Mediterranie est dfvmut un i*AC F&an- 

^^ f AIS I 

*^ Was it then in order to arrive at thi$ 
groat result that they concluded the peaci^ 
^ of Campo Fonoio ? Ip it fpr this that 

p 2 *• they 
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TMt sqch is the point of view in ^hvik 
ihe goyernraent of France r^ards Malta^ 
U too manifest, and the evidence too arnpl^ 
and notorious^ to call for mueb illustration^ 

la the i>\d scbemeB of France, in which 
ihe conquest of Egypt, was conc0ived, with 
a final view to the destruction of the great 
commercial power in rivality with her, and 
to the extension of lier own dominion in the 
East, the occupation of Malta. was an efr* 
sential and/leading circumstance *. When, 

}ished in Egypt within «ix weeks after the catastrophe of 
their fleet off Aboukir : 

8VR LA PRISE D£ MALTE. 

MsAtB jusqu* icipucfUe 

Ne trouvoit point de vaioqueur, 

Buonaparte voit la fleur, 

Se prcseAte devant elle ; 

Au heros sitot la belle 

Rend les armes et son coeur. 

dent fbis gloire a sa raleai ! 

De flechir une cruelle 

Aux Frangais est du ITionueur. 

Courier de rEgypte^ No. 3. 

* See a tract entitled, ** A Summary Account of the 
Contents of Liebnita's Memdir, addressed to Lewis XIV. 
recommending to that Moparch the Conquest of Egypt* 
as conducive to the establishing a supreme Authority over 
the Governments of Europe.' * Hatchard . 

therefore, 
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tfierefore, the republic finally proceeded ta 
carry into effect the projects of the mo- 
Barchy^ which the latter had never found 
itself abl^ to accomplish, the invasiou of 
Malta became the first object of the arma- 
caent charged with the execution of the 

gei>eral pl>a. 

Previous to the departure of that ar« 
mament from France, no intimation what- 
ever was afforded that could at all tend 
to unravel the mystery of the aiterpriza 
I'he only commuaicatioo made to the 
forces, wa& that which Buonaparte him^ 
self delivered ta them at the momeol; 
of their embarkatiou; but this, thou^ 
strongly marked with the character oC 
mystery that covered the whole of the 
proceeding) is abuifedantly sufficient for 
the admonition of Great Britain : — ^ySc^ 
^ diera \ You are going to undertake a 
*^ conquest, the effects of wliichy upon 
" commerce, and civilijsation will be in« 
• " calculable. You will give the English 

** a most 
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" a most sensible bloWj which will be followed 

" up with TIJEIR DESTRUCTION*!*' 

On the 10th of June the armament 
aiTived off Malta ; on the 11th the island 
wias invested ; and (let England lay it well 
to heart) on the ISth the French flag was 
flying upon Valetta, and that formidable 
fortress was in the power of a French 

garrison. 

- The sentiments conceived by Bubna** 
parte at this event are not left to our con* 
jecture ; the exultation he testified is upon 
ofiiciai record. In the letter which he im- 
mediately dispatched to the Directory^ 
** I have not neglected any thing (says he) 
" that could insure to us this island, — No^ 
thing can equal the importance of this 
place. — We at length possess, in the centre 
•* of the Mediterranean, the strongest post 

« 

^' in Europe, and it shall cost dear to those 
" who shall dislodge us f/' 

♦ Intercepted Letters, vol. i. p. fS7. 

t Pieces Officicllcs del' Arm eed'Egypte^&c. v* partie, 
p. 10, 12. 

Such 
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Such were his feelitags in regard of M^lta 
at that successful moment ; and such they 
have ever continued to be, under the defeat 
and disappointments that have succeeded^ 
And although, on a later occasion, 

^* Aruficer of fraud ! ■ ■ ■ 



Yet not enough had practis'd to deceive 
England once warn'd *' 

we find him aukwardly attempting to as- 
sume a contemptuous carriage towards 
that island, and affecting, that a point of 
honour alone induced hini to waste so much 
concern upon a " wretched rock;'' — " un 
miserable rocher^ ;" yet at another moment, 
when too much disturbed to suppress his 
thoughts or command his feelings, we find 
him, with all the inconsistency and per- 
turbation of conscious fraud, declaring to 
the English Ambassador, in a conference, 
that he would more contentedly see a 
British army at the gates of Paris, than a 
British garrison in Malta. And here he 

* Papers felative to theJDiscusnon witk France^ No. 6f, 
inclosurc, 

disclosed 
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diiscldsed hiB real ^entimeut^ ; for & British 
army at the gates of Paris might be suc- 
cessfully opposed by the armies of France} 
If hereas he knew, and felt, that k British 
garrison upon the rock of Malta implied a 
British fleet and naval arsenal Within the 
Mediterranean ; and these indicated a spe- 
cies of force, from the control of which it 
would be impossible for him to extricate 
himself, so as to be able to assume that 
posture* of mischief, which is the ultimate 
end and object of all his policy. And it is 
a coincidence to be well noted by us, that 
the conference in which he made this dis- 
closure, was the very same in which his 
firenetic insolence avowed the confident 
anticipations he entertained, of recqvc^ring 
possession of Egypt*. 

After . the French army had entered 
Egypt as conquerors, but when the lustre 
of that success was suddenly overcast by 
the destruction of their fleet (rpon the 
Egypciatt coast, it became tttecesMtfy to 

• Discussion with France, &c. No. 38. 

administer 
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administer some immediate remedy to the 
gloom and despondenej which that disaster 
naturally created. Buonaparte was too 
intiimately acquainted with the genius of 
the people he governed, to be at any loss 
in regard 6f the remedy he should apply i 
To. inflate their vanity, to exalt their levity, 
and to enflame their enthusiasm, were the 
means to which ho resorted ; and being al- 
ready provided with the engine of the press 
to aid him on all similar occasiohs, he em* 
ployed it withojit delay for the purpose of 
diverting their attention from their naval 
calamity to the successes of their army, and 
more especially to the final object of their 
enterprise, the attainment of which was 
already so far advanced by the combined 
conquests of Media and Egypt. In this view 
it became necessary for him to impress 
upon the general body a strong and lively 
sense of the importance of Malta and 
!5tgypt to France; and in order to effect 
this, without the appearance of contrivance 

or 
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pr design^ a fabricated letter was inserted 
in his Egyptian newspaper entitled the 
Courier de VEgypte (his Mpnittur of that day) 
purporting to have been discovered upon 
the person of a shipwrecked Englishman : 
thus patting into an English mouth the 
statement, which he was anxious to propa- 
|rate throughout his army. 
. The following is a translation of that 
letter, and of the paragraph by which it 
is introduced : 

* Tunis. 
* An English frigate having approached 

* too near the coast, struck and foundered. 

* Part of the crew perished ; the rest were 

* picked up by a Maltese vessel, and carried 
•prisoners to Malta. Upon one of the 

* crew was found a letter addressed to a 

* member of the House of Commons', of 

* which the following is a translation : 

*^ Our fleet has certainly gained a vic- 
•* tory, from which our navy has derived 
" all the glory it can acquire, but which 

" does 
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*' does not therefore improve the critical 
" position in which pur country stands. 

" The sovereignty of the seas had been 
" irrevocably obtained by the capture of 
." Toulon, and by the victories that have 
** distinguished our cruizers during the first 
" ye.ars of the war.. We are therefore mas- 
.*' ters of the Mediterranean, after the battle 
" of Ahou^Qyr^ as we were before it ; but 
" we shall be und^r the necessity of main- 
^ taining a fleet in those distant seas, no 
" less after the battle of Abou-Qyr than we 
;" did before, if we design to block or ob- 
" struct the intercourse between the new 
** establishments of the French, who have 
^' still thirteen ships to oppose to us in these 
" seas. We have killed from 600 to 700 

of their men, and they have killed about 

as many of ours ; we took 2,500 of them 
*' prisoners, which we have been under the 
" necessity of restoring ; we have likewise 
*• taken from- them three ships^ which we 

may bring to London : — qtie nous pourrom 

D mener 
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" mentr i ionefrW— rWe have alffeadj ib 
** many ! — notis en a%>eM dSja tani f 

" Btit the conquest of Malta^ which the 
" French have achieved^ insures to Francis 
^^ the domination of all the MediterraneaiV. 
^^ Mais la conquSte di Malte^ que Its Frah^ 
** fais viennent de faire^ assHre A la France 
^^ la dominatwn de toute la Medktrranii. 
^^ This inappreciable Acquisition alone is 
** equivalent to xHlRtY s»ip& op war.— 
" Cefte tnapprSd-able acquisition vaut stale 

** fHBNTB TAISSEAUX DE GUERRE.-^. 

'^^ And then, the conquest of Egypt \^Et 
^ la cimquite de tEg^pte ! A good English* 
^^ man cannot reflect with indifierence upon 
" its fatal consequences. What ! does this 
" centre of the worlds then, really belong 
" to the French ? Shall the rice, and corh 
*• that feed the Archipelago and the wholb 
"of the Ottoman empire, a;nd the hetnp 
" that supplies its fleets, be for ever in thfe 
^^ power of our enemy? They will possess 
" singly more sugar md indigo than all out 

islands^ 
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^* islands, collectively, can produce. AU 
*^ the coffee, the gums, in short all the 
*^ trade of Arabia and the Red Sea> is uqw 
" exclusively their own. Who is able to 
*^ calculate the effects which this superb 
** possession may occasion upon the statQ 
** of the whole world I 

** Thus, the French commerce will pro- 
^^ ceed from Marseilles and Ancona, by thq 
^ way of Malta and Corfu, to Pamiett^ 
^^ and Alexandria. Never did a colony 
" offer such extensive advantages ! Never 
^* did any country combine so many in- 
^^ terests ; interests political .and military, 
^* of trade and of subsistence* Jt i^ 
^^ now, indeed, that the Mediterranean 
" Sea is become a lak^ of France ;— 
^^ Ccst Uen vraiment oftuelkment que l0 
^ MediterranSe est dfvmut un i*AC F&an« 

^* f AIS I 

** Was it then in order to arrive at thij 
great result that they concluded the peace 
of Campo FormiQ? Ip it fpr this that 

p 2 <« they 
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« * 

^ they attach so much importance to the 
'' possession of Corfu ; and that they are 
" so careful to maintain relations with the 
" pachas of the Mdrea and Albania ? 

" Egypt is irreversibly in the power of 
** the French, who in fifty days may re- 
** ceive an answer to their dispatbhes to 
" India. They will thus revive the hopes 
" of their friends ; they will increase the 
** discontent of our enemies ; and they will 
" draw all the commerce to themselves, by 
** the port of Suez. ^ But what do I say : 
" Who can pronounce where they may 
be at the present moment ? Why may 
not that army that traversed the 
Julian and the Noric Alps (a course 
"hitherto unknown to modern story) in 
" order to throw themselves into the heart 
" of Germany — ^why may it not perform 
*^ that which was performed by the Mace- 
" donians and the Romans ? And if only 
" the shadow of that army, hitherto un- 
" conquered, could arrive there, what will 

«b© 
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^' be the fate of the English power? It will 
•* have been ! — Que de viendrait la puissance 
** Anglaise — clle auroit 6t6 *" 

It is unnecessary to enter into any 
critical discussion in order to exculpate the 
English name from having any concern in 
this ostentatious display of Buonaparte's 
achievements. We do not . ** bring our 
ships to London^'' nor adopt the French 
pedantry in the orthography of eastern 
names ; neither do we describe the triumphs 
of France, nor anticipate the downfal of 
England, with the enthusiasm and raptures 
of a Frenchman. We can have no diffi* 
<julty, therefore, in referring this article to 
its source. 

There is another passage, in the 9th num« 
ber of the. same paper, that may be season* 
ably prod uced here : it is the conclusion 
of a memoir entitled " Notices sur VIsle de 

♦ Coqrier dc TEgypte, No. 4, 

Malte" 
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Malte'y* which had been conducted through 
several of the preceding nutabers, and 
which was evidently inserted with the same 
intent as the fabricated letter from Tunis. 
** There are few places in Europe (says 
^* the writer) so strong or so carefully forti- 
^- fied as Malta. This island possesses the 
^* finest and the securest port in the Medi* 
'^^ terranean. It affords a safe, convenientt 
^ and agreeable place of refreshment for adl 
^^ shifts going to, or returning from, the 

^* Jjevant. 

^^ • 

** The possession of Malta (continues 
^* Ibi^ writer) insures to France a prepon- 
derance in the Levant trade. Every 
state at war with the Power in possession 
" of this island, must renounce that cora*- 
" iBerce, oft ihu^t consent to maintain a 
" powerful fleet to cruize for its protection; 
^^ and even then, tbose means will not al- 
ways prove snffircient. So that the pos- 
session of Malta would, in all ages^ have 
been highly valuable to Fiance ; but it is 

« still 
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V still more so to the Republic, engaged a$ 
^^ she is in such a contest *. The Maltese^ 
^ conndered now as French^ will serve on 
** board.our fleets, will apply themselves to 
^^ privateering, and will thus do an infiniter 
'^ mischief to the trade of the English, who 
** must now be looking out for great re- 
*' turns from the Levant. Our intercourse, 
^.^ also, with the islands heretofore belong- 
^^ ing to Venice is secured ; for if Malta 
^^ had fallen into the hands of the Russians^ 
^ the English, or the Austrians (each of 
** which powers severally coveted it), the 
*^ advantages which those islands offer 
** would have been lost to France* To 
^^ conclude, Malta is the Cape of Good Hope 
^^ of the Mediterranean : — Malte, en/fn, 
^ est U Cap de Honne-^E^pirance de la MS^ 
** diterranSe. 
. To these unequivocal evidences of Buo- 

* This argument applies equally to every shape of 
^evolutionary government in Francei whether republican 
wimptrial. 

naparte's 
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napsirte^s feelings upon the subject of Malta,* 
I shall add another, demonstrative of the' 
opinions entertained in France upon the^ 
same subject; by comparing all of which, 
the reader will be enabled to form some' 
judgment, how deep a root the specula- 
tions of the French upon Malta have* 
taken. 

The author of a treatise entitled '^ Ee- 
cherches Historiques et Politiques sur Malte^*^ 
concludes his dissertation with a chapter, 
professing to shew, the advantages that 
France will derive from the conqUest of Malta. 
" I cannot better close this work (says 
he) than by setting forth the immense 
advantages that will accrue to France 
" from the conquest of Malta. It is, 
'* without dispute, one of the strongest 
fortified places in Europe, nature and 
art having concurred to render it such. 
** I do not exaggerate, when I affirm, that, 
" suitably defended, it is impregnable. 
" Nature, by supplying Malta with com- 

" modious 
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^^ modious harbours, and assigning to it its 
" happy position, appears to have des- 
" tined it to become the key of the Levant, 
** and the arbitress of the Mediterranean. 

" It is only requisite to open the chart 
*^ of Malta, to be sensible of the truth of 
" what is here advanced ; we shall there 
" perceive, that this island, placed in the 
" centre of the Mediterranean, commands 
" the navigation of the two channels that 
" separate it from the opposite continents ; 
*' that it constitutes a point of rendezvous 
" for all vessels trading with the Levant ; 
that it contains a secure and capacious 
port, capable of receiving the largest 
ships ; lastly, that it is so situated, that 
a few vessels cruizing towards Sicily on 
" the east, and towards the coa^t of Bar- 
" bary on the west, would suffice for cutting 
" off all communication with the Levant. 

** It was therefore with some reason that 
'* the representative of the people, Duvi- 

" guet. 
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^' gueti entitled Malta risk Dominatrice^ 

V and tliat he extolled its superb ramparts, 
^' and the security of its port ; and that the 
^* elder Eschass6reaux pronounced it to be 
" one ((f the strongest bulwarJcs ^f the Medi- 
** terranean^ and one of the most important 
*^/or the trade of France. Nay, some have 

V even gone so far as to call it, the Cape 
!^ o/* Good Hope of the Mediterranean^ and 

the very turonk of that sea^ 
Independently of all these advantages, 
** France, by becoming mistress of Malta, 
" will gain a nursery of brave and skilful 
** seamen. The Maltese, in consequence 
" of their inhabiting a sipall territory, sur* 
^' rounded by watei*, regard the sea as, in 
'^ a manner, their natural element ; and the 
greater part of these islanders are ad« 
dieted to navigation from their earliest 
inf;^ncy. United, therefore, to France^ 
" they will serve on board our fleets, and 
" will considerably anqoy the English. 

" France 
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^ France will be able to forni extensive 
** dock-yards in Malta ; to complete the 
^ basin undertaken bjr the Gratid Master, 
^ Rohan, and to excavate anoth^. The 
^ proximity of the forests of Albania, and 
** the low price of laboor, will greatly fa* 
^^ voiir ship-buikling, and enable us to con* 
^ ^uct it upon a system of much greater 
^ economy than at Toulon. And, as soon as 
^\ industry shall have revived in Malta, the 

republic will be empowered to derive 

important financial advantages frcmi con- 
^ trifbutions and duties i—par Ic moyen des 
^ amtributions dt des dattanes. 

^< Lastly, by taking possesuon of Malta, 
^'Prance has prevented that important 
^^ place from falling into the hands pf the 
^ English or the Russians, who for some 
** time past have exei'ted every method ia 
^ their poww to render thanselves masters 
•* of it ; in which event, Fraace would 
^^ have lost for ever the tra^de of the Le* 

^ vant. 
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** vant, of Barbary, and of the Mediterra- 
"nea6*. 

** But the Executive Directory of the 
" Great nation has overturned all the plans 

and speculations of those two powers ; 

jand by taking possession of Malta, has 
" saved the commerce of France. It has 
** thus rendered the republic the umpire of 
^ the Mediterraiiean : — rarhitre de la Medu 
** terraiiie — and the mistress of the com- 
♦• merce of the Levant and Barbary. 

*' Frenchmen ! this measure, like so many 
'* others, ought to be regarded by you as 
" a demonstrative proof that the Executive 
V Directory has no other object in its view 
*• than the good, the glory, the firm esta- 
" blishment of the republic, and the wel- 
" fare of the French people. For it was 

* Tlie autlior here subjoins the following note : "To 
*' be able to form an idea of the extent of the French 
*' commerce in these countries, it will be necessary to 
V read the valuable work of the Citizen jirnaud, entitled, 
*' De la Balance du Commerce de la France ^* 

, ' " in 
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" in the Luxembourg that the conquest of 
" Malta was achieved ; it would else have 
" been impossible, in the short space of 
twenty-four hours, to have carried a for- 
tress almost impregnable. In fact, Malta 
had already surrendered, before General 
Buonaparte had even landed his artil* 
lery : — C'est au Luaembonrg que s' est fait e 
la conquSte ,de .Malte. L'on n*a pu en 
24 heuresy emporter une place pres 
qu' imprenable. Malte s'est rendue avant 
m6me que le General Buonaparte eAt 
^' fait descendre son artilleri6 */' 

. . . » 

Th^se express testimonies, added to so 
niany others that the recital of these must 
recal tathe memory of the reader,, e^tablisli^ 
,upon the most solid ground that reason 
can require in order t© conviction, the fact, 
that the politics of France comprehend in 
-their essence the eventual re-occupation of 
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Egypt, and of Mdlta, as conducive to thai 
endy and as alone capable of codferiing 
security atid stability upon her tenure of 
that country* 

I shall take this opportunity to renfark; 
that, in order to be intimately and sensibly 
convinced of the magnitude of the mischief 
that would result from the French re-esta- 
blishing themselves in Malta, we ought not 
to content ourselves with contemplating 
that island from our native station in Great 
Britain. To give increased force and ef^ 
feet to the object, we ought to impress on 
our minds, that England is now a great 
Asiatic Fower^ one of the most considerable 
of that continent, and of those most deeply 
interested in its concerns; and we oughty 
therefore, to transport ourselves, in thought, 
into our Indian empire, and to review Maltft 
from thenee. That extraordinary island wiH 
then appear to us to be placed as an ad- 
Tanced fortress, fortified for the express 
purpose of sluelding and protecting the 

- ^ Eastern 



Eastern World, and primarily Egypt, the 
gate and vestibule of that world, against 
the irruption of an enemy, whose naval in<- 
feriority incapacitating him from e£fecting 
his kdstile purposes by the circuitous na^ 
vigation of the Cape, leaves him no other 
prospect for his success than the chance of 
being able to throw by degrees into Egypt 
such a force, as shall enable him, in the 
sequel, to open again the intercourse with 
India by the channel of the Red Sea. 

Considered in this point of view, and with 
reference to this important function, Malta 
rises to our imaginations in all itsconsequence 
and pre«-eminence; and we then plainly see 
it Xo be a powerful advanced guard, esta^ 
blisbed for the comnK>n security ; and, at the 
same time, a most formidable battery^ 
t^t our good destiny has enabled us to 
turn against the French. For as, in fom^ier 
ages, it was devoted to the purpose of de^ 
fending the western nations against the 
incursions of the Oitomamof the Eas^.so, 

in 
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in the present age. It is become, in the 
Jiands of Great Britain, a necessary, and 
the onlj guard, to screen the eastern world, 
in which we have so considerable a stake, 
from the inroads and depredations of the 
Ottomans of the West ; who now threaten a 
wider waste of desolation, than the Turkish 
power was at any period able to effect. 
' From all that has here been said, I pre- 
mme the reader is prepared to admit with- 
out hesitation the validity of the two pro- 
positions, viz. 1st, That it is indispensably 
necessary^ that Great Britain should employ 
• the most efficacious means that she can devise 
to guard against the possibility of France ever 
again acquiring possession of Malta : and, 

2dly, That, in consistency with that object, 
.and in necessary course to its attainment, it 
is likewise indispensable, that Great Britain 
should establish the permanent presence of her 
power at some secure, and insular, position 
within the Mediterranean. 

And if he admits both of tliese,. it will 

require 
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tequird but little of argument to induce 
him to admit the third and remaining 
proposition, viz. That the most simple and 
€hnvenient^ and at the same lime the only 
certain and effectuah mode of attaining both 
those objects isj that Great Britain should 
remain in possession of Maltai 

That the position within the Mediterra« 
nean^ at which Great Britain is called upon 
to establish the permanent presence of her 
power, ought to be an insular one^ is tQO 
j^ain to reason to require proof. Our 
commanding power is naval; upon that 
we are to depend for the defence of the 
great interests now under consideration ; 
and it is therefore; necessary, that the po« 
tsition we may occupy should be insu- 
lated and comprehended by that element, 
upon which alone that power can unfold it- 
self for action. The isthmus that connects 
Gibraltar with Spain, deducts from the 
strength and security of that fortress^ It 
is not, therefore, merely a sea-port^ but an 

£ island^ 
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istand^ possessing a secure and cdpaci&us sea^ 
port, that the crisis of Europe demands for 
Great Britain. 

Now, \frheh it is alleged/ that the " onfy 
certain and effectual mode of attaining the 
ends expressed in the two first proposi-^ 
tions, is, for Great Britain to remaia in 
possession^ of Malta, this allegation is 
founded upon the consideration of the 
facts ; 1st, That there is no island 
in tlmt s^a (had we the privilege of 
choice amongst them all) that can ena- 
ble us to afford a positive and ceftaiii 
^protection to Egypt and the Levant, ex- 
cepting Malta (which we actually possess :) 
•Sdly, That Great Bi'itain cannot provide 
"any adequate security, with respect to 
the future and Jinal destination of ISfalta, 
were she to consent to* place it out of her 
own safeguard and custody. These are 
serious and important facts, and meriting 
all the attention that we can bestow upon 
them. 

It 
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' tt is indeed possible^ that, partially con- 
sidered) every ooe of the islands adverted 

« 

to may possess some distinct and particular 
advantage superior to the same in Malta; 
but such a consideration would betray a 
narrow and ignorant view of a large and 
comprehensive question* We are hot to 
confine our views to naval objects alone^ 
nor to military, nor to commercial; but 
we are to unite all of these, and then to 
^bnait them to th$ paramount rule of po- 
litical combination ; and certainly, with a 
reference so wide, there -is not one of all the 
Neighbouring islands that is qualified to 
sustain a comparison with Malta. 

L^t tis take a cursory survey of all those 
that may come within the scope of the 
present argument ; and which may be re- 
duced to the following, viz. Minorca, Cor- 
sica^ Sardinia, Sicily^ Lampedosa, and 
Corfu. 

Of Minorca it is unnecessary to offer any 
ebs^rtation^ after what has been already 

E 2 said ; 
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Mid: the impossibility of rehderirig Port 
MahoD defensible against a vigorous siir-^ 
prise, and therefore the necessity of afford-" 
ing it the constant protection of a fleet, 
sufficiently demonstrates its inferiority to 
Malta as a fortress* 

With respect to the Island of Corsica, 
the experiment has already been made;^ 
and it is to be presumed that it will not be 
repeated^r 

- It is to be further presumed, that %he^ 
experiment of Corsica will serve for Sar- 
dinia. For if we were harassed out of Cor-r 
sica, when we were separated from our 
enemy by the Gulphs of Genoa and Lyons, 
we ought not, in reason^ to expect a more 
peaceful or secure tenure of Sardinia, whea 
he shall only have to traverse the narrow 
Streights of Bonifacio, which separate, and. 
barely separate, Sardinia from Corsica. 

If Sardinia has more ports, or more na-, 
tural productions, than Malta, it has, on 
the other hand, considerably more points 

to 
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to defend ; and will therefore need an army 
far its protection, when a moderate garri* 
son will insure the safety of Malta. It 
is impossible it can ever establish that 
fX)nfidence of security, which constitutes 
the peculiar character of Malta ; and the 
army in Sardinia must therefore be con^ 
tinually under arms, while the garrison in 
Malta may repose peaceably in their quar* 
ters* Neither would it turn the argument 
in favour of Sardinia, if, in a naval point of 
view, it should be stated, generally, to be 
a better station than Malta for watching 
the port of Toulon, Because, our urgent 
political necessitiesdo not so much demand, 
generally, a station for watching tlie French 
ports, as, specifically^ a position for covers 
ing and guarding Egypt and the Levant^ 
arid from which we may at all times be able 
speedily to frustrate the design of any ar^- 
mament directed against those parts ; and 
whether Sardinia or Malta can best con- 
tribute towards the attainment of that 

object, 
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object, I leave to the reader to |»ror 
nounce. 

If now we Gooae to Sicily, the emb?WT^ssr 
ments that we have noticed ip Sardinia 
will here be found increased bpth in num^t 
ber and in force. Ah extensive surface of 
country, and extended lines of Qoast; ^ 
numerous and active population, and the 
menacing proximity of the continental 
shores ; these circumstances prove^.that io 
attempting the arduous labour of appror 
priating, governing, and securing the King# 
(doni of Sicily, we should infinitely exceed 
the proportion of our wants j and the sur** 
plus of anxiety and care that we should 
thereby incur, would oppress and distract 
all our future operations, instead of leaving 
us free to prosecute the final, and only jpi* 
portant, purpose for which we seek an insular 
position in the east of the Mediterranean.: 

The little island of Lampedosa, although 

. I have admitted it into the present argu* 

ment in consequence of its having beeol 

noticed 
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notided in the last conferences at Paris*, is 
really not entitled to any consideration in 
a comparison in which Malta is under exa- 
mination as a natal fortress ; whatever may 
he its properties in other respects. As a 
farm, for example, to supply corn and cattle 
for the Maltese market, it might be ren- 
dered of value ; but, since it possesses no 
port that could afford shelter to a squa« 
drori of men of war (which is the most es* 
sentiar point in the present speculation) it 
caniiot properly come within the' design of 
the present argument. 

There only remains for consideration the 
island of Corfu. . This island, on account 
of its natural strength, and the excellence 
of its port, bears the nearest aflBinity to 
Malta. Nevertheless, if we had the 
mortification of seeing it deserted by 
Kussia, we could never be induced to 
regard itas in any manner an equivalent 
for Malta to Great Britain. It is, for the 

** P^peif fflativie,t9,|hc4i«cuiai(m wittS^^ Nos. 
61* 68, & 70, inch 2. 

' protection 
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protection of the Adriatic, what Malta i» 
for the protection of the Levant. But it 
is the Levant that we are principally inr 
terested to protect ; and we therefore see 
with satisfaction the charge of protecting 
the Adriatic undertaken by Russia. Eor 
the purposes of Great Britain, therefore, 
the situation of Corfu is defective, inasr 
•much as it lies out of the tract that we are 
so much concerned to watch. And the 
contiguity of Corfu ^q the main land of 
Greece ; the common interests of the Greek 
nation, of which the people of Corfu are a 
part ; the common prospects of liberation 
and union to which Ihey all eventually look ; 
the restless activity of the Greek character ; 
^ — ^all these circumstances sufficiently fore- 
warn Great Britain of the perpetual anxi* 
pty and irritation to which she would bcP- 
come subjected^ should she ever attempt 
to exercise a permaneqt government c^vw 
that people. 
. But with regMdtq Malta (which exactly 
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iMipplie^, without exceeding, the measure 
of our wants), the case is totally and alto*- 
gether different. Insulated in race from 
ull their neighbours, a& their rock from 
either continent, the people of Malta hold 
no common concern with any other nation ; 
they maintain no external relation with 
any other power; all their thoughts and 
views are concentred at home ; and they 
have no other desire but to ei\joy that 
home with reasonable freedom and peace^ 
Over such a people. Great Britain might 
rule for ever, with tranquillity and satisr 
faction, and at the same tin^e ^vail hep- 
45elf of all the local advantages that their 
wonderful country possesses ; whiph,— lik§ 
an enormpus vessel, riding ftt her anchort 
and moored with consummate skill iji 
midrchannel of the Mediterranean ; qccupyr 
jng exclusively the post of importance, an4 
presenting her sides and ordnance against 
every assailant ; — rests secure in her own 
.ftupencjous strength; pnd jqippi^es pp con^ 

8 train t 
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straint t>n the operations of the squadroM 
that take shelter in her harbours* - 

And can we ever part with the custody 
of such a post, and venture to persuade 
ourselves, that we may reasonably feel se- 
cure concerning its final destiny ? When 
demonstration stares us in the face, that the 
perseverance of France is deterniinately 
bent upon recovering Malta, 

it ^ , hy force or fraud. 



weendng to prosper ' 

r^n we allow ourselves to entertain a doubt, 

whether one or other of those means may 

Tiot again prove successful ? Will the most 

ordinary prudence justify us, to our coun* 

try or our posterity, in confiding to any 

other power, however amicable, the office of 

... 
preserving it from relapsing into the hands 

of France, when we ourselves are so amply 

competent to discharge that office; and 

when, moreover, we are aware, that the 

fortunes and the dispositmis of the^ mos^ 

frieiidVy po^er4 Qrenlme mutablcby nature^ 

whereas, 
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vbereas. Great Britain's interest in ther 
matter is immutable and perpetual? The 
Degatiire to all these questiona is the voice 
of wisdom and of truth. 

The.interest we are eoosidering is strictljn 

a Brituh int€r€$t ; and who can be so fit and 

competent a guardian o( the British intei^ 

re&ts, as. Great Britain herself? Aminot 

fttate^ indeed, may sue to a principal 

power, to preserve for her and defend that 

which the sense of her own weakness and 

insufficiency may render her fearful to unn 

dertake ; but whose guardianship shall .9 

ruling and an umpire nation solicit, when 

the very circumstances that constitute her 

jL ruling and an umpire nation, points her 

out to be the safest guardian to which thq 

care of her own interests can be confided? 

And since, (as has been remarked) the for^ 

tunes and the dispositions of the most 

friendly power are equally nautable by na- 

jture, and since the fortunes of Maltsu must 

of necessity fdilow the rule of the changes 

that 
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that may befai tlie power to which it should 
be confided ; the course that wisdom, and 
a provident policy, prescribe to us to fol- 
low, is, to unite and identify the fortunes 
of Malta with those of England. 

Since, therefore, it is manifest, that 
Great Britain must inevitably withdraw 
the foundations of the security she now 
holds by possessing Malta^ the very instant 
$he shall withdraw her custody from it, and 
shall place it out of her own immediate 
safeguard and protection, it is equally ma«^ 
nifest, thpit " the only certain and effectual 
mode'' by which she can confirm and per-.^ 
petuate thj^t security, is by retaining Malta 
in her own possession ; and so far our third 
proposition is made good, 
. But, besides being the ** onlt/ certain and 
effecttuiV' it is further alleged to be, the 
♦^ most simple and convenient mode/ 

In alleging th^ simplicity and conveni-^ 
tnny with which, as a political measure, 
may be retained by Gre^t Britain^ 

J mpan 
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I meah to affirm, that there is no atrange*^ 
ment that can be devised for attaining the 
important points from the ptoi^cution of 
which^ it is to be hoped, Great Britain 
will now not recede^ by which so little dis^ 
placement of right can be occasioned, so 
Jittle humiliation imposed upon any statcf 
or power, as by the simple measure of con* 
tinuing to retain our actual possession of 
Malta : a consideration which ought to 
afford us the highest consolation » in the 
present shattered condition of Europe^ 

When we insisted upon retaining Gib* 
raltar, and when we demanded of Spain to 
relinquish her right to that territory and to 
confirm the sovereignty of Great Britain 
over it, the sacrifice, and the wound, to 
which we required her to submit, was un* 
questionably the most humiliating and 
afflicting. That ancient and illustrious 
monarchy was called upon — not to alienate 
a distant territory, not to sacrifice^ as the 
price of peace, some foreign dependenqy, 

but 
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t 

but -^ to amputate a portion of herself, 
and to transfer that portion to her ancient 

enemy and rival ; she was required to con- 

« . . , < 

i^ign to that rival the most important and 
valuable fortress of her land, " the tye of 
her kingdom^ and the bulwark of Us empire ;"* 
iand to implant into her own soil the re^ 
presentalive of a foreign crown, there to 
remain the perpetual m6nument of her 
hun>iliatioii^ Yet all this was effected, at 
the imperious instancy of national security ; 
and wbo'is th^ man that would have justi- 
fied the minister of that day had he neg- 
lected to accomplish it p 

Similar humiliation must attend our ap* 
propriation of the islands of Minorca, Sar- 
dinia, or Sicily. For our insecure (and 
th€lrefore unavailing,) tenure of the former, 
we should impose a sa(crifice upon th^ 
Spanish crown, which, added to that of 
C4braltar, has always oppressed its dig- 
nity, and angered its friendship. 
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In annexing Sardinia .or Sicily to the 
British dominions, /vre should^ ia either 
case, extinguish a kingdom ; and thus fill 
up the measure of degradation and insult, 
that France has been long heaping upon 
those persecuted crowns. 

But, with respect to Malta, nothing of 
this nature can result from our determining 
to retain it, and to confirm our title over 
it ; because, 1st, the sovereign that might 
have be^n alleged to suffer humiliation by 
the transfer of Malta to the British crown^ 
has ceased to exist ; and becausCf 2dly» 
every principle that can produce a title 
over Malta, unites to establish tlie prior 
-title of Great Britain to the dominion of that 
island. 

That sovereign' was the ancient order 
of Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem ; which order, towards the mid- 
dle of ibe l6th century, acquired in their 
corporate capacity the Sovereignttf of Malta, 
by investiture from the Emperor Charies V», 

who, 
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vho, by Iiis dct of cession, beanng date did^ 

24th of March, 1530, conveyed to ^^ tM 

Grand Mdsier^ Convent ^ and Religion" of 

the order, the islands of Malta and Gozoj 

constituting them, in their corporate unity ^ 

* , 

the Seigneur, or Sovereign, oyer thos^ 

islandei^ 

This numerous, and once well-compacted 
society, had evinced an heroical spirit, and 
had given signal proofs of its efficiency and 
power, so long as it retained its primitive 
energy and vigour ; but thos6 active princi* 
pies began to discover symptoms of exhaua- 
ture, within a century after the establishmeiit 
of the body in Malta ; and it had lingered in 
a course of continually increstsing decrepi- 
tude and decay, when, amidst the recent 
convulsions of the ^ world, it suddenly at- 
tained the period of its dissolution. By that 
dissolution, that conventual sovereign has los£^ 
its entity ; there is no longer any such sove- 
reign in existence^ and whatever fi^gments 
may remaiii to continue the memorial of 

the 
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the Order of Knights Hospitallers, the cor- 
porate Sovereign qf Malta is absolutely 
dissolved and extiDguished. 

That body was originally compounded 
of eight parts, which were denominated 
languages, or tongueSi because they seve- 
rally consisted of individuals belonging to 
the najtions from which their respective 
parts were designated* Of these eight 
parts, l-8th was English, S-8ths French, 
S-8ths Spanish, l*8th Italian, and l-8th 
German. They possessed considerable es* 
tates in their respective countries; the 
revenues arising from which empowered 
them, under favour of their peculiar system 
(of amity with all Christian states, and en- 
mity only with the Mahometan), to main- 
tain, for a long period of time, a consider-^ 
able degree of dignity, of vigour, and of 
independence. But at length, about the 
middle of the l6th century, a breach took 
place in the integrity of the. body, by the 
cessation of the Enghsh part or tongue; in 

F conse- 
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consequence of wluch^ the body becarue 
reuioced thenceforward io the proportion 
of l-8th. Thus it continued to subsist, 
until the Jate cornmotions of the world that 
accompanied the Revolution in France, 
when 3-Ath parts were further reduced by 
the cesisiatioii of the French, and l-8th by 
that of . the Italian tongue* Since then, 
further changes have been introduced into 
t^ constitution of the Spanish tongues, 
which have so far corrupted and depraved 
that constituent portion of the body, as to 
have further dksolirfid the ;2^8th parts of 
which tl^ose tongues consisted ; so that of 
the eight original lesientiai parts of that 
body, there now oaJy nemains Instil, or the 
Gcerman p^rt ; and thus, the fact of disso^ 
Aif^n is i^endered siusceptik^Q of demonstra* 
tion, no les$ to the^ senses thaui to the un-» 
derstaading. In oi^ry point of view in 
which it can be cxi^neddefed, it is becoiaM 
politiei^lly and naturally extinct ; nor cae 
<ailthepld and yoqng gentlemen wearing the 

cross 
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ttosH oJP tte order, however meritorious, 
lv4io are scattwefl about Eur^i^e, be se- 
riously regarded as eettiposing that sove- 
telgn body^ not be viewed in any other 
light dian as its di^ecia fnembra or exuvia^ 
its scanty and (lerished firagmeiits. 

The highly itepof taut fact, and principle 
h(t& asserted is expressly declared in his 
Majesty"^ late Manifesto against France; 
in whidi his Majesty affirms, ^* that tb(3 
*• order of St John cannot now be consi- 
*^ dei^d as die body to wbach the island pf 
** Malta was to ibe restored/' and that " tlfc 
^^ fundametital principle upon which the 

restitution depended has been defeated, 

by the change which had taken place in 
^ ithe constitution of the order, since tjje 
^* conclusion of the Treaty of Peace */' 

If to these more recienit c^atig^s^ we add 
all the preceding changes ths^t hftd tak|gn 
place in the origic^l composition of the 
order, we must perceive that they amoujit 

* H. M. Declaration against France, Majr, 180S. 
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to a true and positive dmolution of the body 
that was invested by Charles V- with the 
Sovereignty of Malta. Which dissolution, 
had it regarded a merely honorary institur 
tution of knighthood, would not have af- 
fected, and certainly would not have pror 
yoked the concern, of Great Britain. But, 
since it regards a body, which, when entire, 
made pretensions to sovereignty— a sove- 
reignty, whose ancient ihterests are bi'ought, 
by the riecent vicissitudes of the world, in to 
direct opposition to, and immediate col- 
lision with, the essential ihterests of Great 
Britain ; its dissolution cannot any longer 
be disregarded by her, nor the considera- 
tion of it be disrhissed, as a thing indifle- 
rent to her. The abdication of King 
James II. was only a political fiction; but 
the dissolution of the corporate Sovereign 
of Malta, is a public fact. In order to 
exist, that body must be created anew in 
all its parts (though its identity would then 
be justly disputable); and the reasons are 

many 
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many and cogent, why, in the present ad- 
vanced day of Europe, it is highly impro- 
bable that Great Britain will consent to be 
a party in any measure, tending to recal 
the vanished phantoms of the dark ages ; 
or to embarrass the operations of the po- 
litical world by the reproduction of ma- 
chineries, whose principles and powers of 
action are worn out and exhausted. 
. In fact, the sovereignty of the order in 
Malta was a political circumstance of that 
nature, that although Great Britain would 
not have disturbed it had it continued to 
subsist, yet, being ended, she can never 
consent to recal it into life. Had it sur- 
vived, she would not have contested its 
title or possession ; on the contrary, she 
would have manifested a feeling concern 
for its superannuation, and recalling to her 
mind the exploits of its youth, would have 
respected its old age, and have left its de- 
crepid frame to attain the proximate term 

of 
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of a natural dissolution. But, since Franco 
has stepped forward, and ^vith an assas^* 
sin's arm beaten out its brains, whatever 
feelings that fapt raaj ex6ite, it cian Aevet 
inspire a reasonable wish to see it recalled 
to a life of imbecility and dotage; helpless 
to itself, an embarrassment to all its neigh- 
bours, and serviceable only to the knave 
who could turn the decay of its facultiesr to 
the advancement of his own criminal emo-- 
lument. 

And here I must discriminate between tlia* 
society of Knights Ht>spitallersy and the Conv 
ventual Sovereign of MaUa. In its originctl 
capacity of an institution of chivalry, and 
rendered afterwards illustrious by feats of 
arms, that society commands frofti me alt 
the reverence to which it can possibly pre* 
tend; but, in itaaA^cn^i/iow^ capacity, of a 
Sovereign among the states of Europe^ t 
confess my feelings are very diflfepently af^ 
fected. This discrimination is founded in 
truth ; and it is essential to the present 

subject, 
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subject, that it should be observed *. In 
lis former capacity, I Can survey its frag- 
meuts with the sentiments which are inspired 
by the view of some " time-honoured'' mo- 
nument, commemorative of ancient days^ 
deeds, and glories ; under this aspect, we 
* may grant to out imaginations all the 
latitude we please ; we may concede to the 
Subject all the advantages that romance 
or poetry can afford; we may view it 
through the magnifying medium of centu- 
ries, and may trace out all its connections 
witli the scenes of Palestine and Rhodes. 
But, with respect to the latter capacity, of 
a contemporary Sovereign of Malta, our 

.♦ Under favour of this discrimination, I can venture 
to advett to the innoyation& that have been introduced 
into the structure of the order, by the creation of some 
more recent totigues, or priories. These modem and ad- 
ventitious parts can only be considered as relating to tht 
order of knighthood, not to the Sovereignty of Malta, 
That the Sovereignty of Malta was to follow the rule of 
every innovation which the Knights of St. John might 
choose to adopt, in the distribution of the honours of 
their order, cannot be maintained ; and it is a position 
toO'fHitfal of consequences to be hlastily conceded. 

view 
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view is more confineti, the imaghiation is 
prohibited from interposing, and we ?iro 
constrained to contemplate it with the se^ 
verity of truth ; since its pretensions can 
appeal to rio other tribunal than that, which 
awards its judgments according to the rigid 
law of nature and of nations. 

Considered with reference to the princi- 
ples upon which that law is founded, con- 
vincing arguments will not fail to suggest 
themselves, why that sovereignty, being 
actually dissolved, ought not to be revived. 
In truth, if we contemplate the body po- 
litic of Malta, under the regimen of the 
order, we shall plainly discern it to have 
been a political lusus or monstrum; as much 
in contradiction with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil government, as every lusu$ of 
nature is in contradiction with her esta- 
blished laws and constitution. On this 
account it is impossible to apply to the 
body politic of Malta, under that regimen^ 
any definition of a state, any description 

of 
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of a government, any principles regarding 
the collective rights and duties of a state^ 
that the writers upon natural law have 
rendered the foundation of their science. 
The natural relations and proportions^ 
which are supposed, in every sound notion 
of a state, however diversified, to subsist 
between the body of the people, and the 
hands in which the sovereign power is 
vested, are not to be found in that pditical 
system. 

It was from not sufficiently attending to 
this fact that so much incongruous matter 
was urged, by hasty advocates for the pre- 
rogatives of the order, at the conclusion of 
the late peace. They argued from super- 
ficial glances, and visionary assumptions^ 
but never looked the subject steadily in 
the face. If they had, they could not have 
failed to have regarded the original sove« 
reignty of the order over Malta, as a me- 
morable and instructive example of the 
folly of endeavouring to govern in perpe- 
tuity 
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toity the co«tjngeft€ie& of future agejs^, by 
the peculiar mood and transient character of 
ooe *ge; — a folly »ot less^ia degree atwJ qua- 
ikyy than* to attempt to deduce d: pierpe1;nal 
i^lTect from a temporary and limited cause, 
like the contrivances of some young me-* 
cbaoics; who have imagined that they liave 
dififcovered the principie of a perpetual nio<» 
tioni ; but not taking into their calcuktk^n 
the original external' inn pulse which they 
had given to their machines, and attribiit«< 
ing their movements wholly to the supposed 
iaward principle, wheu the effect of t^e orit 
ginal ii!u pulse he» eeased» their t&aehinery 
hasr only served to reta^^d a little the cessa** 
tion of the actionv which has presently 
foUoW'Cd; J44st so it ha& pioved with the 
political machine set! up in Malta by 
Charles- V. The spirit ofl heroic action and 
romantic honour. which accompanied the 
order into Malta, served,: like an external 
impulse, to giv^to thatmachine, for some 
time, avigorous and exact movements But 

that 
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that raorement began to grow imperfect, 
as soon as that spirit began to v^a&te ; and 
when at length it was entirely exhausted, 
and the machine left to the operation of its 
own inward politicat principles, the sln^sh 
and irregukir vacillations which it exhibited, 
evinced how soon its action must have 
ceased, had it not been violently broken up 
by France. 

The first and immediate effect of tber 
dissoltrtion of the- corporate Sovereignty of 
the order over Malta, ifr to gite enlarge^ 
itient to a body of valuable rights, which 
Great Britain is boimd, by the duty cf 
conquest y to respect and toisecure; and which 
bad long been kept out of view, by the 
forward pretensions of that mnUitudinons 
Sovereign. These are the rights of the 
Maltese people^ who oonBtitute a popula- 
tion of about onehnndred thousand souls ; 
rights which han^' already been virtually 
recognized by Great Britain, in the late 
peace ; in vindication of which it had been - 

devised, 
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devised, in restoring the government of 
the order, to ingraft into that goyernraent, 
a^portioaof the Maltese nation; as the onlj 
possible itiethod of providing (under that< 
regimen) something liko a representative 
interest for the Maltese, in the supreme 
council of foreigners that was ^^g^^in to rule 
their country* 

This measure was, avowedly ,. founded 
upon the . j ust pretensions of the Maltese 
themselves, and upon the obligation of 
honour binding His Majesty's Crown tO; 
aiibrd them protection. In the. note ad.^ 
dressed by Lewd Hawkeshiury to the; Vice 
Chancellor of Russia, Count A. Woronzow, 
his Lordship, by his Majesty's commaiid^ 
expressly adverts to " the attention which 
" a regard for the honour of his Crown ren- 
" ders due to the interests and wishes of the 
*^ Maltese */' And, in his Lordship's dis- 
patch to the British Ambassador at St. Pe- 

« ' r ' ■ - , ■ 

r 

* * * • 

♦ Sef Papers presented to Parliaroent, May 37, 1803. 
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tersburgh transmitting that note5 AQ<i dated 
Jan. 29, 160S, his Majesty Vinstructions^ re- 
lative to ^^ the stipuktioos in favour of the 
Maltese inhabitants/' contain these words : 
^^ It is important- that jour ExceUencjr 
^' should impress the Russian govermnent 
" with the conviction of the services ren-» 
dered by the mhabitants of Malta to liis 
Majesty and to the common cause, at the 
^^ time when the French were in possession 
of the- island. That for nearly two years 
they maintained a state of constant and 
active hostility against the French. That 
^ several thousands of them perished in 
^* this state of hostility ; and that these 
** efforts were made at a time when they 
^' could receive assistance from no other 
" foreign power. That the attachment 
•" evinced by tlie * Maltese to his Majesty 
*^ during the blockade, and. their loyJilty to 
^^ him since he has obtained possession of 
** the island, give therii a peculiar claim to 
" his protection/' 

This 
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' This paidiM^ dtdrn^ superadded to theuf 
general daim deriy^ed from tt^ most soiid 
and Bacred principles of public lights gin'^ 
to the Maltese people a perfect; titbe to 
effkient protection from the British powen 

I am wdi aware of the general dkUcacy 
ef a»y ai^raeat foearingiipon the priaciple 
of abstmbtiight, hi this ageof rev<)lutiofiary 
pdiittc? and licentiious sophistrjT ; bat the 
present subject h safe from eitfaek* of those 
issum; and, restbg upon plain and just 
piiiAcipies, can only lead us into that broad 
and strait course df enquiry, in which we, 
as a pebplje, are accustomed to discover, 
and to expose to view, our own just i%hts 
and privileges*' 

And I cannot devise a more fair and less 
iuvidious, and at the same time^ a more^ 
comprehensive manner^ in which to mpre* 
4ent thei nature of the change that the 
Maltese people underwent, in relation to 

their govi^nment, by the arrival of the 

sovereign host that came to invest then* 

little 
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Iktle island, than by adducing the words 
of the celebrated Bosio, the historian of 
t^e order, who has left upon record the 
following remarkable (but inadvertent) 
statement : 

** We must not omit (says he) that, on the 
2!^th day of August, in the year 1699, the 
Grand Master arrived with his suite in the 
Port of Malta, for the purpose of observing, 
and privately inspecting, the situation and 
appearance of the island. But he would 
not permit ant; one to land ; not deeming 
it becoming that they should place them^ 
i^kes under the authority of those who then 
gwemed. the country y hut who were presenffy 
to become their mlyects." 

*' Ma now i da preterirsi^ the nelV anm 
1529, il di 29 d'Agosto, Vtstesso Grafts 
Maestro co* suoi sia venuto nel portd di questa 
jsela^ senza permettere che alcurio dt hro p(^ 
nesse il piede in terra, per vedere ed osservare 
privatamente il sHo e prospetto delV isala, non 
parendogU conveniente de sottomettirsi a 

COLOKO 
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COLORO CHE LA eOVERNAVONO, fe tOt 
G];.l,DOV£ANO BSSER SOOGETTI */* 

In fact» before Malta was consigned to 
the order> the Maltese^ though svibject ta 
the Crown of Sicily, administered the a^ 
fatss of their own i^and under a natite 
magistrate, whom they styled Capitano. 
Their rprivilesres had been continually in-* 
crea^iii^ ^i^d acquiring additional strength^ 
through., the f?ivour, or, more properly, 
thrpugh.l)he justice and gratitude of their 
ancient Soyereigns, One memorable cir- 
cUmsjtajice of their history is too directly 
connected wiUi the present argument to 
be omitted here. During the agitations 
of the l4th and 15th centuries, theiiuctu* 
ting fortunes of the princes who wore the 
crown of Sicily had constrained them, from 
time to time, to alienate their island of 
Malta, upon mortgage^ to different nobles 



•. 



* Boslo, p. III. L. V. p. 89. ap. Abela, Malta IlluS'^ 
trata, ed. Ciantar. L. II. Not, 14. 
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of tlieir court ; but these alienations oc<;a^ 
^ioned such vicissitudes in the prosperity 
of the Maltese, that their disposition to 
passive submission became at length en- 
tirely exhausted. 

In the year 1425, Alphonso being then 
Kingof Arragon and Sicily, and the Islands 
of Malta and Gozo having been recently 
mortgaged by that Prince to one Don 
Gonsalvo Monroi for the sum of thirty 
thousand golden florins, the people of 
Malta, no longer able to endure to see 
themselves thus again disunited from the 
Crown, sent commissioners to the King; 
ofiering, in terms of the moi&t dutiful at- 
tachment, to raise among themselves the 
money requisite for discharging the mort- 
gage and redeeming their country, upQn 
the sole conditions, that their islands should 
be thenceforward united to the domain of 
the Crown, and be rendered for ever un- 
alienable from it, Alphonso accepted this 
noble and affectionate oflfer, with a becom- 

G ing 
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ing sense of the motives that had prompted 
it, and receiving from the people of .Malta 
the price of their own redemption, com^ 
.plied with all the conditions stipulated: by 
his act, bearing date at Valentia, the 20th 
of June, 1428, he Annexed the i&lands of 
Malta and Gozo, in perpetuity, to his royal 
domain ; he renewed, confirmed, and esn- 
larged the ancient priyileges of those 
islands; and he conferred upon that of 
Malta the honourable appellation of Jocale 
notaUle et insigne coroner ragiie : The most 
. distinguished and variable je^el of his roycfl 
H:rown. * 

Thus apparently secured, the Maltese 
continued to administer their own affairs, 
.until the year 1530, when the Empei-or 
Charles V., contrary to the stipulations co- 
venanted between Alphonso iand his sub- 
jects, made over the said islands of Malta 

r 

.and Gpzo to the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who had been recently dispo^- 

• * Abela, Malta Illustrata, L. IL Not. 13. §-59, 50. 

sessecl 



sessed of that of Rhodes, tlpon the arrival 
of those Knights in Malta, the adpijnistra- 
tion of the governmeijt, by those who had 
a native interest in its concerns, finally 
ceased ; as is plainly imported in the terms 
of the statement already adduced from Bosio. 
It is ipanifest from that statement (and 
upon the acknowledgment of the order it- 
self), that an extreme transition was expe- 
rienced by the Mal,tese, with respect to the 
administration of the government of their 
island, by the introduction of the military 
authority of the order over them; aijd it 
woiild seem to follow, in natural equity^ 
that.the dissolution and. termination of that 
authority would, as its first and immediate 
consequence, replace that people in tjie pre- 
cise cpndition in which they subsisted on the 
29th d^y of, August, 1529, while they still 
administered the civil government of their 
country, and were not yet subjected to th^ 
military government of the order. And, in 
point of principle, they undeniably acquire 

2 an 
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an equivalent right ; but such, and so ex- 
tensive, are the changes which, in a course 
of ages, are vrrought in the great society 
of nations, that it is impossible that petty 
states should escape from being in some 
degree affected by them; and the para-r 
mount right that Great Britain has now 
acquired over the destiny of Malta, must, 
of necessity, in ..many particulars, modify 
the form of those privileges, to the sub- 
stance of which the Maltese people can 
nevertheless justly pretend. 

The title that Great Britain has ac* 
quired over Malta, stands upon the com- 
pound base, — 1st, of the right of self-pre- 
servation; and, 2dly, upon conquest, le- 
galized iahd confirmed, by the dissolution 
of the late Sovereign and voidance of the 
'Sovereignty (if I may so express myself), 
and by the voluntary, and universal suf- 
frage of the people; a people, whose de- 
solate and totally unprotected ^condition 
has authorized them to resort to the exer- 
cise 
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cise of the natural right inherent in every^ 
society, of seeking for itself an adequate 
protection under a just government. 

Political power can in few instances ex^ 
pose to the public view so sound and well- 
laid a foundation of right, as this upon 
which Great Britain is able to maiptaia 
her right over Malta. 

The right of self-preservation is of such 
efficacy, that it admits of no resistance or 
qualification whatsoever. Its pretensions 
are paramount and absolute. Hvery state 
is assumed, by the equity of the law of na- 
tions, to lie under a positive incapacity to 
consent to any act tending to impair the 
safety of its own political being; and we 
have seen, by evidence more than ample, 
that in consequence of the universal revo- 
lutioa w^hich France has produced in the 
relative proportions of power, the retention 
of Malta is become essential to the conser- 
vation of the political being which Great 
Britain now maintains in the society of 

Europe. 
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EuropCi To consent, therefore, to relin* 
tjuish it, would bie to rebel against the law 
of nature which pronounces it to be mo- 
rally impossible to act by so self-injurious 
B. rul6 ; and which, moreover, converts 
that i!noral imposi^ibility into a perfect 
groiind of right. 

Every claim opposed to such a right as 
this, more especially if the claim be naerely 
nominal and formal, must be over-ruled 
and quashed by the operative principles 
of thie right in question. Thiis, for instance, 
ifl^thticej in heif solicitude for the fight* of 
other states, should allege a right ofi the 
part of the Crown of Sicily, as adverse to 
the right here asserted ' for Great Britain, 

■ 

such adverse allegation would hot be ef- 
fectual to the crafty and insidious purpose 
for which alone it could be brought for- 
ward ; because, the Crown of Sicily is in- 
capable of the independent exercise of any 
such right, much less of maintaining it with 
safety to Great Britain: it is therefore 

manifest. 
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manifest, even to demonstration, that the 
allegation of such a right could only be 
intended to operate against Great Britain 
in favour of France, who holds the Crown 
of the Sicilies in her own tyrannical power. 
When we have seen the Neapolitan do- 
minions a prey to France, not only during 
the late and present wars, but during all 
the intervening period that was called 
peace, no principle of justice or right re- 
quires us to be so far blinded against the 
lights of reason and of truth, as not to dis- 
cern, that whatever might thus be urged 
for Sicily, respecting Malta, in theory, has 
its operation, in practice, wholly and ex- 
clusively for France ; and that, to with- 
draw our claims, and to desert Malta upon 
such a plea, would be no less than to ac- 
knowledge and sanction ihG jm fortiofns of 
France over the dependencies of the Crown 
of the Two Sicilies. 

The fact is (and it is infinitely consola- 
tory to the mind, in a question. involving 

the 



' Tbts pix^vikt daam^ saperadijed to tkek 
general daiai deriyfed from the most sdiid 
and sacred prindpies of puUic right, gi^d 
to the Maltese people a perfeot. titte to 
(^§icient protection from the British power. 

I am wdl aware of tlie general ddicacy 
ef an J axgument foearingiipo& the principle 
of abstmbtiighty in thb age of revolutionary 
politico and Uceotiotis aopfaistrjr; bqt the 
present subject is safe from eithet of those 
issuos ;^ and, restmg upon plain, and just 
piificipies, can only lead us into that iiroad 
and strait course of enquiry, in which we, 
as a peoplje, are accustonaed to discover, 
and ito expose to view, our own just rights 
and privileges*' 

And I cannot devise a more fair and less 
invidious, and at the same time^ a more^ 
comprehensive manner^ in which, to repre> 
4ent the: nature of the change that the 
Maltese people underwent, in relation to 

their goviernment, by the arrival of the 

sovereign host that came to invest their 

little 
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\ftt\e island, than by adducing the words 
of the celebrated Bosio, the historian of 
the order, who has left upon record die 
following remarkable (but inadvertent) 
statement: 

^ We must not omit (says he) that, on the 
29th day of August, in the year 1529, the 
Grand Master arrived with his suite in the 
Port of Malta, for the purpose of observing^ 
and privately inspecting, the situation and 
appearance of the island. But lie would 
not permit ant/ one to land ; not deeming 
it becoming that they i^ould place them^^ 

« 

selves under the authority of thoie who then 
gwevMd the cotmtry^ hut who were presently 
to become their subjects" 

*' Ma non i da prtterirsij the nelV anm 
1529, il di 29 d'Agosto, Tistesso Gran^ 
Maestro co* suoi sia venuto nel porta di questa 
isela^ senza permettere che alcuno di hro pa^ 
nesse il piede in terra^ per vedere ed osservare 
privatamente il sito e prospetto delV isala^ non 
parendogU conveniente de sottomettirsi a 

COLORO 
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COLORO €HE LA OOVERNATONO, IT tOt 
6Ll,DOV£ANO BSSER SOOGETTI */* 

In ^ct> before Malta was consigned tep 
the order^ the Maltese^ though svbject to 
the Crown of Sicily, administered the a^ 
&hss. pf their own idand under a natire 
magistrate,, whom they styled Capitano. 
Their ^privileges had been continually in- 
crea^i^.^i^d acquiring additional strength, 
throijgh,; the. f^your^ or^ more properly, 
thr|aughl|he justice and gratitude of their 
ancient Sovereigns. One memorable cir- 
ctims^ance of their history is too directly 
connected witli the present argument to 

be omitted here. During the agitations 
of the l4th and 1 5th centuries, the cfluctu- 
ting fortunes of the princes who wore th« 
crown of Sicily had constrained them, from 
time to time, to alienate their island of 
Malta, upon mortgage, to different nobles 
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of their court ; but these alienations oCi^a^ 
^ioned such vicissitudes in the prosperity 
of the Maltese, that their disposition to 
passive submission became at length en- 
tirely exhausted. 

In the year 1425, Alphonso being then 
Kingof Arragon and Sicily, and the Islands 
of Malta and Gozo having been recently 
mortgaged by that Prince to one Doa 
Ooosalvo Monroi for the sum of thirty 
thousand golden florins, the people of 
Malta^ no longer able to endure to see 
themselves thus again disunited from the 
Crown, sent commissioners to the King; 
ofiering, in terms of the moi^t dutiful at* 
tachment, to raise among themselves the 
money requisite for discharging the mort- 
gage and redeeming their country, upon 
the sole conditions, that their islands should 
be thenceforward united to the domain of 
the Crown, and be rendered for ever un* 
alienable from it. Alphonso accepted this 
noble and affectionate offer, with a becom* 

G ing 
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view is more confined, the imagitiation is 

« 

prohibited from interposing, and we fire 
constrained to contemplate it with the se^ 
verity of truth; since its pretensions can 
appeal to qo other tribunal than that, which 
awards its judgments according to the rigid 
law of nature and of nations. 

Considered with reference to the princi- 
ples upon which that law is founded, con- 
vincing arguments will not fail to suggest 
themselves, why that sovereignty, being 
actually dissolved, ought not to be revived. 
In truth, if we contemplate the body po- 
litic of Malta, under the regimen of the 
order, we shall plainly discern it to have 
been a political lusus or monstrum; as much 
in contradiction with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil government, as every lusus of 
nature is in contradiction with her esta- 
blished laws and constitution. On this 
account it is impossible to apply to the 
body politic of Malta, under that regimen^ 
any definition of a state, any description 

of 
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of a govemment, any principles regarding 
the collective righte and duties of a state, 
that the writers upon natural law have 
rendered the foundation of their science. 
The natural relations and proportions^ 
which are supposed, in every sound notion 
of a state, however diversified, to subsist 
between the body of the people, and the 
hands in which the sovereign power is 
vested, are not to be found in that political 
system. 

It was from not sufficiently attending to 
this fact that so much incongruous matter 
was urged, by hasty advocates for the pre- 
rogatives of the order, at the conclusion of 
the late peace. They argued from super* 
ficial glances, and visionary assumptions^ 
but never looked the subject steadily in 
the face. If they had, they could not have 
failed to have regarded the origitial sove« 
reign ty of the order over Malta, as a me<- 
morable and instructive example of the 
folly of endeavouring to govern in perpe- 
tuity 
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consequence of \diich, the body becaiwe 
roiioGed thenceforward io the propo'rticm 
of l-8th. Thus it continued to subsist, 
until the Jate commotions of the world that 
accompanied the Revolution in France, 
when 3*v8th parts were further reduced by 
tiie <^St^ation of the French, and l*8th by 
that of. the Italian tongue. Since th^, 
further changes have been introduced into 
tjaie constitution of the Spanish tongues, 
which have so far corrupted and depiaved 
that constituent portion of the body, as to 
have further djasohrad the 2^8th parts of 
which tl^ose tongues consisted ; so that of 
the eight original iesiential parts of that 
bodyi thpne »ow only remains IrSth, or the 
German p$rt ; and thus, the fact of dissa^ 
/eif^n is vendered susceptibjl^ of demongtra* 
tioB, no lesi^ to the^ senses than to the un-» 
d^rstmiding. In every point of view in 
irhieh it can be coissideir.ed, it is becocne 
politiei^liy and nainraUy extiixCt ; nor ca& 
4iil thepld and yoi}ng ge^itlemen wearing the 

cross 
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cross of the order, however meritorious, 
Ivlio are scattered about Europe, be se- 
dously regarded as eetnposing that sove- 
i^eign body, not be viewed in any other 
^ight d>aii as its iH^jecta fnembrif or exuvia^ 
its scanty and ptrisked ftagmetits. 

The highly ituportant fact, and principle 
h»e asserted is expressly decktred in his 
Majesty'^ late Manifesto against Frabee ; 
in whidh his Majesty affirms, ^* th&t the 
*• or<der of St John cannot now be coasi- 
*^ Aet^d as tiie body to which the island 0f 
** Malta was to he restored/' and that " tlfc 
^^ fund^m^tital princtpk upon which the 
^^ restitution depended has been defeated, 
^^ by the change which had taken pdace in 
^ithe constitution of the order, since the 
** conclmion of the Treaty of Peace */' 

If to these naore recent cjbang^s, we add 
all the preceding changes th^t had takien 
place ill the original composition of the 
order, we must perceive that they amount 
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* H. M. Declaration ag^nst France, May, ISOS, 
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to a true and positive dissolution of ttie body 
that was invested by Charles V. with the 
Sovereignty of Malta- Which dissolution, 
had it regarded a merely honorary institu- 
tution of knighthood, would not have af- 
fected, and certainly would not have pror 
voked the concern, of Great Britain. But, 
since it regards a body, which, when entire, 
made pretensions to sovereignty — a sove- 
reignty, whose ancient ihterests are bi^ought, 
by the recent vicissitudes of the world,. into 
direct opposition to, and immediate col- 
lision with, the essential interests of Great 
Britain ; its dissolution cannot any longer 
be disregarded by her, nor the considera- 
tion of it be dismissed, as a thing indifie- 
rent to her. The abdication of King 
James 11. was on]y a political fiction; but 
the dissolution of the corporate Sovereign 
of Malta, is a public fact. In order to 
exist, that body must be created anew in 
all its parts (though its identity would then 
be justly disputable); and the reasons are 

many 
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many and cogent, why, in the present ad- 
vanced day of Europe, it is highly impro- 
bable that Great Britain will consent to be 
a party in any nieasure, tending to recal 
the vanished phantonis of the dark ages ; 
or to embarrass the operations of the po- 
litical world by the reproduction of ma- 
chineries, whose principles and powers of 
action are worn out and exhausted. 
. In fact, the sovereignty of the order in 
Malta was a political circumstance of that 
nature, that although Great Britain would 
not have disturbed it had it continued to 
subsist, yet, being ended, she can never 
consent to recal it into life. Had it sur- 
vived, she would not have contested its 
title or possession ; on the contrary, she 
would have manifested a feeling concern 
for its superannuation, and recalling to her 
mind the explbits of its youth, would have 
respected its old age, and have left its de- 
crepid frame to attain the proximate term 

of 
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of a natural drssolution. But, since Franco* 
has stepped forward, and with an assas* 
sin's arm beaten out its brains, whatever 
feelings that fapt raaj excite, it tan hevet 
inspire a reasonable wish to see it recalled 
to a life of imbecility and dotage; helpless 
to itself, an embarrassment to all its neigh* 
bours, and serviceable only to the knave 
who could turn the decay of its facultiet^ to 
the advancement of his own criminal emo-- 
lument. 

And here I must discriminate between tho* 
society of Knights Ht>8pitaU€n'^ and the Cowv 
ventual Sovereign of Malta. In its origimt 
capacity of an institution of chivalry, and- 
rendered afterwards illustrious by feats of 
arms, that society commands from me alt 
the reverence to which it can possibly pre* 
tend; but, in xts^ adventitious ceip^cityj of a 
Sovereign among the states of EuropOj f 
confess my feelings are very diflferently af^ 
fected. This discrimination is founded in 
truth ; and it is essential to the present 

subject, 
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subject, that it shoulcl be observed *. In 
its /orwer capacity, I Can survey its frag* 
meivts with the sentiments which are ifnsf>ircd 
by the view of some " time-honmired"' mo- 
nument, commemorative of aDcieitit days^ 
deeds, and glories ; und^r this aspeet, we 
may grant to out imaginations all tbe 
latitude we please ; we may concede to the 
Subject all the advantages that romance 
or poetry can afford; we may view it 
through the magnifying medium of centu- 
ries, and may trace out all its connections 
witii the scenes of Palestine and Rhodes. 
But, with respect to the latter capacity, of 
a contemporary Sovereign of Malta, ouf 

.♦ Under favour of this discrimination, I can venture 
to advett to the innovations, that have been introduced 
into the structure of the order, by the creation of some 
more recent tongue^^ or priories. These modem and ad- 
venlitlous parts catl only be considered as relating to tht 
order of knighthood, not to the Sovereignty qf Malta. 
That the Sovereignty of Malta was to follow the rule of 
every innovation which the Knights of St. John might 
choose to adopt, in the distribution of the honours of 
their order, cannot be maintained ; and it is a position 
toc^C^iiit^U of consequences to be faiastily conceded. 

view 
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view is more confined, the imagiiiation is 
prohibited from interposing, and we ?ire 
constrained to contemplate it with the se^ 
verity of truth ; since its pretensions can 
appeal to po other tribunal than that, which 
awards its judgments according to the rigid 
law of nature and of nations. 

Considered with reference to the princi- 
ples upon which that law is founded, con- 
vincing arguments will not fail to suggest 
themselves, why that sovereignty, being 
actually dissolved, ought not to be revived. 
In truth, if we contemplate the body po- 
litic of Malta, under the regimen of the 
order, we shall plainly discern it to have 
been a political lusus or monstrum; as much 
in contradiction with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil government, as every lusus of 
nature is in contradiction with her esta- 
blished laws and constitution. On this 
account it is impossible to apply to the 
body politic of Malta, under that regimen^ 
any definition of a state, any description 

of 
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of a government, any principles regarding 
the collective rights and duties of a state, 
that the writers upon natural law have 
rendered the foundation of their science. 
The natural relations and proportions, 
which are supposed, in every sound notion 
of a state, however diversified, to subsist 
between the body of the people, and the 
bands in which the sovereign power is 
vested, are not to be found in that pditical 
system. 

It was from not sufficiently attending to 
this fact that so much incongruous matter 
was urged, by hasty advocates for the pre- 
rogatives of the order, at the conclusion of 
the late peace. They argued from super- 
ficial glances, and visionary assumptions, 
but never looked the subject steadily in 
the face. If they had, they could not have 
failed to have regarded the original sove* 
relgnty of the order over Malta, as a me- 
morable and instructive example of the 
folly of endeavouring to govern in perpe- 
tuity 
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tuity the coiitjnge»Gie& of future ages, by 
the pecutiar raopd md tfaHsiant cbaf aeter of 
aoe tge ; — a folly »ot less^ia degree mrd qua- 
Iky, than' ta attempt to deduce a perpetual 
cITect from a temporary and limited cause; 
X&ke the contrivances of sof»e young me-* 
cbaitics; vfh<^ have imagined that they liave 
disjCoveFcd the principle of a perpetual iQo-> 
ijooi ; but not taking into their calcukti<>ni 
the original external impulse which they 
had given to their machines, and attribat*^ 
ing theif mx>vemeQts wholly to tlie supposed 
iaward principle, wheu the effect of the orit 
ginal inipuise has ceased, their machinery 
basr only* served to retai^d a little the cessa** 
tion of the action^ which has presently 
foHowed; just so it ha& proved with the 
political machine set up in Malta by 
Charles- V. The spirit of! heroic: action and 
romantic honour. which accompanied the 
order into Malta, served,; like an external 
impulse, to g^v^e to that machine,, for some 
time, avigfirous and exact movements But 

that 
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that motnement began to grow knperfect, 
as soon as that spirit began to waste ; and 
whea at length it was <^ntirely exhausted, 
and the maehine left to the operation of its 
own inward politicat principles, the s)is|^h 
;^nd irregular vacillations which it exhibited, 
evinced how soon its action must have 
ceased, had it not been violently broken up 
by France. 

The first and immediate effect of the 
dissoftrtion of the corporate Sovereignty of 
the order over Malta, i^ to give -enlarge*- 
jttent to a body of valuable righto, whicb 
Great Britedo is boimd, by the duty ^ 
ctmqmsty to respect jandto^ecure; and whicb 
had long been kept Diit of view^ by the 
ibrward pretemions of that ronltitudinons 
Sovereign. These are the rights of the 
Maltese people^ who constitute a popula« 
tion of about onehnndred thousand souls ; 
rights which ho/ve* akeady been virtually 
recognized by Great Britain, in the late 
peace ; in vindication of which it had been • 

devised, 
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devised, in restoring the government of 
the order, to ingraft into that goyeroment. 
a portion. o£ the Malte^ei nation; as the only 
possible iliethod of providing (under that 
regimen) something ; Hks a representative 
interest for the Maltese, in the supremo 
council of foreigners that was ^gain to rule 
their: country* 

This measure was, avowedly, .founded 
upon the. just pretensions of the* Maltese 
themselves, and upon the obligation of 
honour binding His Majesty's Crown to 
afford them protection. In the. note adn 
dressed by Lord Hawkesbury to the; Vice 
Chancellor of Russia, Count A. Woronzow, 
his Lordship, by his Majesty's commajid^ 
expressly adverts to " the attention which 
^' a regard for the honour of his Crown ren- 
" ders due to the interests and wishes of the 
*^ Maltjese */' And, in his Lordship's dis- 
patch to the British Ambassador at St. Pe- 

• Sef Papers presented to Parliament, May 97, 1803. 

* ' * * 
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tersburgh transtnitting that notc^ and dated 
Jan. 29^ 180S, his Majesty^s instructions^ re- 
lative to *^ the stipulations in favout <^.the 
Maltese inhabitants/' contain these words : 
" It is important' that your ExceUencj 
" should impress the Russian government 
"with the conviction of the services ren<* 
dered by the inhabitants of Midta to liis 
Majesty and to the common catuie, at the 
'' time when the French were in possession 
" of the- island. That for nearly two years 
they maintained a state of constant and 
active hostility against the French- That 
several thousands of them perished in 
^* this state of hostility ; and that these 
** efforts were made at a time when they 
^* could receive assistance from no other 
"foreign power. That the attachment 
-" evinc^d'by the ' Maltese to his Majesty 
"during the blockade, and. their loyalty to 
" him since he has obtained possession of 
"the island, give therii a peculiar claim to 
" his protection/' 

This 
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• Tbts p^tdk^ dtim^ superadded td thek 
general claim derived from Xbe most s( 
and sacred piincaples of public right, gtn^c! 
to tlie Maltese, people a petfeot. title to 
^ffickufU pr^tectioQ from the British powen 

I am wdi aware of tlue general ddteacy 
ef any ai^^iiment bearingiipon the priacipte 
of abstmbt light, hi fchbageof reiiroIutixHiary 
politico and liicentiioiss sophistry ; foat the 
preseift subject » safe from eitbek* of those 
issum ;^ and, resting upon plain: aod just 
ipii&cipies, can only lead ub into that inroad 
and strait course of enquiry, in whi€^ wer, 
as a peopije, are accustcxmed to discover; 
and 4:o expose to view, our own just i^hts 
and ]^vileges« 

And I cannot devise a: more fair abd less 
invidious, and at the same timoy a more^ 
comprehensive manner^ in which, to nspre* 
>sent the: nature of the change that the 
Maltese people underwent, in relaticui to 

their goviK*nment, by the arrival of the 

sovereign host that came to invest then* 

little 
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Iktk island, than by adducing the words 
of the celebrated Bosio, the historian of 
tJie order, who ha^ left upon record llie 
following remarkable (but inadvertent) 
statement: 

'** We must not omit (says he) that, on the 
29th day of August, in the year 1529» the 
Grand Master arrived with his suite in the 
Port of Malta, for the purpose of obwnring, 
and privately inspecting, the situation and 
appearance of the island* But he would 
not permit any one to land ; not deeming 
it becoming that they should place them* 
i^lves under the authority of thok who then 
g&oerMd the country^ hut who were pre^nffy 
to become their subjects/' 

/' Ma nm i da preterirsi, the nelV anm 
1529, il di 29 d'Agosto, Tistesso Gran^ 
'Maestro co^ suoi sia venuto net porta di questa 
jsela^ senza permettere che alcuno di hro pa^ 
nesse il piede in terra^ per vedere ed osservare 
privatamente il sHo e pro^petto deW isola^ non 
parendogli conveniente de sottomettirsi a 

COLORO 
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COLORO CHE LA OOVERNATONO, ife tOt 
G];.l,DOV£ANO BSSER aOOGETTI */^ 

In fa^cty before Malta was consigned t& 
the order^ the Maltese^ though si^bject to 
the Cro^n of Sicily, administered the af^ 
fates of their own island under a natWe 
luagi&tra^e^ whom they styled Capitano. 
Their ;nrivile£res had been continually in^ 
crea{^i^^g^ ^^d acquiring additional strength^ 
through., . the. %our, or, more pmperly, 
thrpughl^he justice and gratitude of their 
ancient Sovereigns, One memorable cir- 
cUmsjtance of their history is too directly 
(jonnected ;witli the present argument to 
b;e omit;ted here. ^ During the agitations 
of the l4th and 1 5th centuries, the Auctu- 
ting fortunes of the princes who wore th« 
crown of Sicily had constrained them, from 
time to time, to alienate their island of 
Malta, upon mortgage^ to different nobles 
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* Bosio, p. III. L. y. p. 89. ap. Abela, Malta IlluS'" 
trata, ed* Ciantar. L. II. Not. 14. 
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of tlieir court ; but these alienations oc^a^- 
^ioned such vicissitudes in the prosperity 
of the Maltese, that their disposition to 
passive submission became at length en- 
tirely exhausted. 

In the year 1425, Alphonso being then 
Kingof Arragon and Sicily, and the Islands 
of Malta and Gozo having been recently 
mortgaged by that Prince to one Doa 
Gonsalvo Monroi for the sum of thirty 
thousand golden florins, the people of 
Malta, no longer able to endure to see 
themselves thus again disunited from the 
Crown, sent commissioners to the King; 
offering, in terms of the mo&t dutiful aU 
tachment, to raise among themselves the 
nroney requisite for discharging the mort- 
gage and redeeming their country, upon 
the sole conditions, that their islands should 
be thenceforward united to the domain of 
the Crown, and be rendered for ever un- 
alienable from it. Alphonso accepted this 
noble and affectionate offer, with a becom- 

G ing 
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ing sense of the motives that had prompted 
it, and receiving from the people of Malta 
the price of their own redemption, comr 
.plied with all the conditions 3tipulated : by 
his act, bearing date at Valentia, the 20th 
of June, 1428, he Annexed the islands of 
Malta atid Gozo, in perpetuity^ to his royal 
domaiiji ; he renewed, confirmed, itnd en- 
larged the ancient privileges of those 
islands; {|nd he conferred upon that of 
Malta the honourable appellation of Jocak 
notabile et insigne coronce regime : The most 
. distinguished and valuable jewl of his roycfl 
H^rown.* 

Thus apparently secured, the Maltese 
continued to administer theif own affairs, 
until the year 1530, when the JimpeifQr 
Charles V,, contrary to the stipulations co- 
venanted between Alphonso and his sub- 
jects, made over (he said islands of Malta 
.and Gozp to the Knights of St. John qf 
Jerusalem, who had been recently dispos- 

• * Abelai Malta Illmtrata, L. II. Not. 19. §-€9, SO. 

sessed 



sussed of that of Rhodes. Upon the arrival 
of those Knights in Malta^ the adpijnistra- 
tion of the governpient> by those who had 
a native interest in its concerns, finally 
ceased ; as is plainly imported in the terms 
of the statement already add need from Bosio. 
It is manifest from that statement (and 
upQn the aqknowledgnient of the order it- 
self), that an extreme transition was expe- 
rienced by the Maltese, with respect to the 
adminfetmtiga of the government of their 

island, by the introduction of the military 
authority of the order over them; aijd it 
would seem to follow, in natural equity, 

» 

that the dissolution and. termination of that 
authority would, as its first and immediate 
conaequence, replace that people in the pre- 
cise cpndition in which they subsisted on the 
29th day of. August, 1529, while they still 
administered the civil, government of their 
country, and were not yet subjected to thp 
military government of the order. And, in 
point of principle, they undeniably ?icquire 

G 2 an 
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tuity the contingencies of future ages, by 
the peculiar mood and transient character of 
ane »ge; — a folly not Jesskin degree aiid qua- 
lity, ^hau' t& attempt to deduce in: pier pet ual 
flTect from a temporary and limited cause* 
like the contrivances of soioe young me-* 
cbaiiics; vfh<^ have imagined that they liave 
disjcovered the principle of a perpetual lOo- 
tJODi ; but noC taking into their calculation! 
the wiginal external impulse which they 
had given to their machines, and attribute' 
ing their movements wholly to tlie supposed 
iaward principle, when the effect of the orit 
ginal impulse has ceased, their i&achinery 
basr only served to retai^d a little the cessa^ 
tion of the actioo^ which has presently 
foHoW'ed; jmt so it ha& proved with the 
political machine set up in Malta by 
Charles- V. The spirit ofl heroic action and 
romantic honour, which accompanied tiha 
order into M^lta, served,: like an external 
impulse, to g^ve to that machine, for some 
time, avigfH'ouB and exact movement But 

that 
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that movement began to grow imperfect, 
as soon as that spirit began to waste ; and 
when at t^igth it was entirely eKhausted, 
and the maehine left to the operation of its 
own inward political principles, the sltt^sh 
and irregular vacillations^ which it exhibited, 
evinced how soon its action must have 
ceased, had it not been violently broken up 
by France. 

The first and inmiediate effect of tber 
dissoltrtion of the* corporate Sovereignty of 
the order over Malta, ifr to give ealarge*- 
itient to a body of valuable rights, which 
Great Britain is bomind, by the duty ^ 
ctmqmsty to respect and- tO'secure ; and which 
baid long been kept o«t of view^ by ^e 
forward pretentions of that multitudinous 
Sovereign. These are the rights of the 
Maltese people^ who constitute a popula- 
tion of about one hnndred thousand souls ; 
rights which ha^ve* already been virtually 
recognized by Great Britain, in the late 
peace j in vindication of which it had been - 

devised, 
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devised, in -restoring the government of 
the order, to ingraft into that government, 
a. portion, of the Maltesf^ nation; as the onlj 
possible inethod of providing (under that 
regimen) something Hk© a representative 
interest for the Maltese, in the supreme 
council of foreigners that ws^ ^g^in to rule 
their, country* 

This measure was, avowedly, . founded 
upon the. just pretensions of the Maltese 
themselves, and upon the obligation of 
honour binding His Majesty's Crown to 
aiford them protection. In the. note a<fc 
dressed hy Lord Hawkesbury to the* Vice 
Chancellor of Russia, Count A. Woronzow, 
his Lordship, by his Miajesty's cominandj 
expressly adverts to " the attention which 
^' a regard for the honour of his Crown ren- 
•* ders due to the interests and wishes of the 
*^ Maltese */' And, in his Lordship's dis- 
patch to the British Ambassador at St. Pe- 

i ' r • • • . , » 

r 

♦ Sef Papers presented to Parliament, May 97, 1803. 
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tersburgh transmitting that notc^ and dated 

Jan. 29, 180S, his Majesty Vinstructionsvre- 

lative to ^* the stipulations in favour oi the 

Maltese inhabitants/' contain these words : 

^^ It k important' that your Excellency 

^' should impress the Russian government 

"with the conviction of the services ren-» 

dered by the inhabitants of Mtdta to liis 

Majesty and to the common causCi at the 

^^ time when the French were in possession 

of the- island. That for nearly two years 

they maintained a state of constant a^d 

active hostility against the French. That 

several thousands of them perished in 

this state of hostility; and that these 

** efforts were made at a time whea ih^y 

^^ could receive assistance from no other 

" foreign power. That the attachment 

-** evinced by Hie* Maltese to his Majesty 

*S during the blockade, and. their loyalty to 

^^ him since he has obtained possession of 

"the island, give them a peculiar claim to 

" his protection/' ^ 

This 
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to a true and positive dmolution of the body 
that was invested by Charles V. with the 
Sovereignty of Malta. Which dissolution, 
had it regarded a merely honorary institur 
tution of knighthood, would not have af- 
fected, and certainly would not have pro- 
voked the concern, of Great Britain. But, 
since it regards a body, which, when entire, 
made pretensions to sovereignty— a sove- 
reignty, whose ancient ihterests are bifought, 
by the recent vicissitudes of the world,. into 
direct opposition to, and immediate col- 
4tsion with, the essential interests of Great 
Britain ; its dissolution cannot any longer 
be disregarded by her, nor the considera- 
tion of it be disrhissed, as a thing indifie- 
rent to her. The abdication of King 
James II. was only a political fiction; but 
the dissolution of the corporate Sovereign 
ef Malta, is a public fact. In order to 
exist, that body must be created anew in 
all its parts (though its identity would then 
be justly disputable) ; and the reasons are 

many 
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many and cogent, why, in the present ad- 
vanced day of Europe, it is highly impro- 
bable that Great Britain will consent to be 
a party in any measure, tending to recal 
the vanished phantoms of the dark ages ; 
or to embarrass the operations of the po^ 
Htical world by the reproduction of ma- 
chineries, whose principles and powers of 
action are worn out and exhausted. 
. In fact, the sovereignty of the order in 
Malta was a political circumstance of that 
nature, that although Great Britain would 
not have disturbed it had it continued to 
subsist, yet, being ended, she can never 
consent to recal it into life. Had it sur- 
vived, she would not have contested its 
title or possession ; on the contrary, she 
would have manifested a feeling concern 
for its superannuation, and recalling to her 
mind the exploits of its youth, would have 
respected its old age, and have left its de- 
crepid frame to attain the proximate term 

of 
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of a nattural dissolution. But, since France' 
has stepped forward, and with an assas* 
sin's arni beaten out its brains, whatever 
feelings that fapt maj excite, it <ian iievef 
inspire a reasonable wish to see it recalled 
to a life of imbecility and dotage; helpless 
to itself, an embarrassment to all its neigh* 
bours, and serviceable only to the knave 
who could turn the decay of its faculties to 
the advancement of his own criininal emo- 
lument. 

And here I must discriminate between the- 
society of- Knights Ht>8pitall€rs, and the Conv 
vent ual Sovereign of Malta. In its original 
capacity of an institution of chivalry, and 
rendered afterwards illustrious by feats? of 
arms, that society commands <k)ni me ali 
the reverence to which it can possibly pre-* 
tend; but, in tt^ adventitious cei^city, of a 
Sovereign among the states of Europe^ t 
confess my feelings are very diflferently af^ 
fected. This discrimination is founded in 
truth ; and it is essential to the present 

subject, 
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subject, that it should be observed *. In 
its /orwer capacity, I Can survey its frag- 
meivts with the sentiments which are inspired 
by the view of some " time-honoured^' mo- 
nument, commemorative of ancient days^ 
deeds, and glories ; under this aspect, wef 
' may grant to- our imaginations all tlie 
latitude we please ; we may concede to the 
Subject all the advantages that romancd 
or poetry can afford; We may view it 
through the magnifying medium of centu- 
ries, and may trace out all its connections 
witii the scenes of Palestine and Rhodes^ 
But, with respect to the latter capacity, of 
a contemporary Sovereign of Malta, our 

.♦ Under favour of this discrimination, I can venture 
to advett to the innovations: that have been introduoed 
into the structure of the order, by the creation of some 
more recent tongues, or priories. These modem and ad- 
ventitioas parts cat! only be considered as relating to t^ 
order of knighthood, not to the Sovereignty of Malta, 
That the Sovereignty of Malta was to follow the rule of 
every innovation which the Knights of St. John might 
choose to adopt, in the distribution of the honours of 
their order, cannot be maintained; and it is a position 
toO'fltiitfal of consequences tor be hiistily conceded. 

view 
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view is more confined, the imaghiation is 
prohibited from interposing, and we ?ire 
constrained to contemplate it with the se^ 
verity of truth ; since its pretensions can 
appeal to qo other tribunal than that, whicii 
awards its judgments according to the rigid 
law of nature and of nations. 

Considered with reference to the princi- 
ples upon which that law is founded, con- 
vincing arguments will not fail to suggest 
themselves, why that sovereignty, being 
actually dissolved, ought not to be revived. 
In truth, if we contemplate the body po- 
litic of Malta, under the regimen of the 
order, we shall plainly discern it to have 
been a political lusus or monstrum; as much 
in contradiction with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil government, as every lusus of 
nature is in contradiction with her esta- 
blished laws and constitution. On this 
account it is impossible to apply to the 
body politic of Malta, under that regimen^ 
any definition of a state, any description 

of 
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of a government, any principles regarding 
the collective rights and duties of a state, 
that the writers upon natural law have 
rendered the foundation of their science. 
The natural relations and proportions, 
which are supposed, in every sound notion 
«f a state, however diversified, to subsist 
between the body of the people, and the 
hands in which the sovereign power is 
vested, are not to be found in that pditical 
system. 

It was from not sufficiently attending to 
this fact that so much incongruous matter 
was urged, by hasty advocates for the pre- 
rogatives of the order, at the conclusion of 
the late peace. They argued from super- 
ficial glances, and visionary assumptions^ 
but never looked the subject steadily in 
the face. If they had, they could not have 
failed to have regarded the original sove- 
reignty of the order over Malta, as a me- 
morable and instructive example of the 
folly of endeavouring to govern in perpe- 
tuity 
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tuity the coiitingeii€ie& of future ages, hy 
the peculiar mood and transient chaf acter of 
ane tge; — ^ folly not less^in degree aiid qua^ 
Iky J than to attempt to deduce te perpetual 
flTect from a temporary and limited cause. 
like the contrivances of some young me- 
cbaDics; whd^ have imagined that they liave 
discoveped the principle of a perpetual iQo-» 
tJODi ; but not taking into their calculation! 
the oi^iginal external' ind pulse which they 
had given to their machines, and attrib«*t-< 
ing theif movements wholly to tlie supposed 
uward principle^ wheu the effect of the orit 
ginal iili pulse has ceased, their {Machinery 
basr only served to retard a little the cessa^ 
tion of thei actdoo^ which has presently 
followed; y]^t so it ha& proved with the 
political machine set up in Malta by 
Charles- V. The spirit ofl heroic action and 
romantic honour, which accompanied the 
order into Malta, served,: like an external 
impulse, to give to that machine, for some 
time, avigprouB and exact movement But 

that 
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that movement began to grow imperfect, 
as soon as that spirit began to waste ; and 
when at t^igth it was entirely eKhaii$ted> 
and the maehine left to the operation of its 
owi^ inward polilkat principles, the sluggish 
^d irregular vacillations^ which it exhibited^ 
evinced how soon its action must have 
ceased, had it not been violently broken up 
by France. 

The first and immediate effect of ther 
dissohi*tion of the* corporate Sovereignty of 
the order over Maha, ifr to gire ealai^ge^ 
liient to a body of valuable righta, which 
Great Britain is boimd, by the duty o^ 
conquest^ to respect and to^secure ; and which 
baid long been kept o«t of view^ by ^e 
forward pretensions of that multitudinous 
Sovereign. These are the rights of the 
Maltese people^ who conBtitute a popula- 
tion of about one hundred thousand souls ; 
rights which ha^ve* already been virtually 
recognized by Great Britain, in the late 
peace ; in vindication of which it had been • 

devised, 
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devised, in restoring the government of 
the order, to ingraft into that government, 
a. portion. of the Maltese nation; as the only • 
possible inethod of providing (under that 
regimen) something like a representative 
interest for the Maltese, in the supreme 
council of foreigners that ws^s ^g^in to rule 
their, country* 

This measure was, avowedly, founded 
upon the. just pretensions of the ' Maltese 
themselves, and upon the obligation of 
honour binding His Majesty's Crown to 
afford thiem protection* In the. note a4'^ 
dressed hy Lord Hawkesbury to the; Vice 
Chancellor of Russia, Count A. Woronzow, 
his Lordship, by his Majesty's command^ 
expressly adverts to " the attention which 
^' a regard for the honour of his Crown ren- 
-^ ders due to the interests and wishes of the 
*^ Maltese */' And, in his Lordship's dis- 
patch to the British Ambassador at St. Pe- 
* ' ' ' « • 

r 
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tersburgh transmitting that notc^ and dated 
Jan. 29, 180S, his Majesty Vinstructiom^ re- 
lative to ^^ the stipulations in favour of .the 
Maltese inhabitants/' contain these words : 
^^ It is important' that jour Excellency 
^' should impress the Russian govenunent 
" with the conviction of the scairvices ren- 
dered by the inhabitants of Malta to liis 
Majesty and to the common catuie^ at the 
^' time when the French were in possession 
of the- island. That for nearly two years 
they maintained a state of constant and 
active hostility against the French. That 
several tliousands of them perished in 
^* this state of hostility ; and that these 
** efforts were made at a time whea they 
^^ could receive assistance from no other 
" foreign power. That the attachxnenl: 
-^ evinced by tlie! Maltese to his Majesty 
*'. during the blockade, and. their loyJilty to 
*^ him since he has obtained possession of 
** the island, give therii a peculiar claim to 
" his protection/' - 

This 



44 



This p^yMm^ dtwn^ mperA6j^d to their 
general daiin derived from the most isdlt)! 
and sacred principles of ptkhiic Hgbtj gt^d 
to tbe Maltese, people a perfect; titie to 
i^ient protection from the British powen 

I am wdl aware oftiie general delicacy 
ef any ai^pmeat beaiingiiptMi the principle 
ef abstract jight, in khis.age.of rewlutionary 
pditicii and liicentftoiis sophistry ; but the 
present subject is. safe from eithek* of those 
i^ues; and, resting upon plain: and just 
ipiii^cipies, can only lead us into that broad 
and strait course of enquiry, in which we, 
as a peoplp, are accustomed to discover, 
and 4;o expose to view, our own just rights 
and priviieges* > 

And I icannot devise a more fair and less 
iuvidious, and at the same time,^ a more^ 
comprehensive manner^ in which, to mpre- 
4ent the. nature of the change that the 
Maltese people underwent, in relation to 

their government, by the arrival of the 

sovereign host that came to invest theh* 

little 
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Httk island, than by adducing the words 
of the celebrated Bosio, the historian of 
tJie order, who has left upon record tlie 
following remarkable (but inadvertent)^ 
statement r 

^ We must not omit (says he) that, on the 
Sl^th day of August, in the year 1529, the 
Grand Master arrived with his suite in the 
Port of Malta, for the purpose of obsenring^ 

r 

and privately inspecting, the situation and 
appearance of the island. But lie -would 
not permit any one to land ; not deeming 
it becoming that they should place them^ 
selves under the authority of tho$t who then 
gwepMd the couniry^ but who were present 
to become their mbjects!' 

/' Ma non i da preterirsi, the nelV anm 
1529, il di 29 d'Agosto, Visiesso Gran^ 
Maestro co* suoi sia venuto net porta di quest a 
isela, senza permettere che alcuno di hro po- 
nesse il piede in terra^ per vedere ed osservart 
privatamente il sito e pro$petto deW isala^ non 
parendogU conveniente de sottomettirsi a 

COLORO 
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CQLORO CHE LA OOVERNAVONO, ife tOt 
6i;il,D0V£ANO BSSER SOOGETTI */* 

In f^cty before Malta was consigned tc» 
the order,, tlje Maltese^ though svibject to 
the Cro^n of Sicily, administered the af^ 
fates of their own i^and under a natite 
roagistTft^e, whom they styled Capitano. 
Their ;privileses had been continually in-* 
creasi^^.^i^d acquiring additional strength^ 
throi|g]i;. the. f?iyour, or^ more properly, 
throi^ghljhe justice and gratitude of their 
ancient Soyereigns. One memorable cir- 
cumstance :Of their history is too directly 
connected .witli Jhe present argument to 
be omitted here. During the agitations 
of the I4th and 15th centuries^ the >fluctu« 
ting fortunes of the princes who wore th« 
crown of Sicily had constrained them, from 
time to time, to alienate their island of 
Malta, upon mortgage, to different noble& 






Bosioi p. III. L. V. p. 89. ap, Abda^ Malta IlluS'- 
trata, ed. Ciantar* L. II. Not. 14. 
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of iheit court ; but these alienations oc<;a* 
^ioned such vicissitudes in the prosperity 
of the Maltese, that their disposition to 
passive submission became at length en- 
tirely exhausted. 

In the year 1425, Alphonso being then 
Kingof Arragon and Sicily, and the Islands 
of Malta and Gozo having been recently 
mortgaged by that Prince to one Doa 
Gonsalvo Monroi for the sum of thirty 
thousand golden florins, the people of 
Malta^ no longer able to endure to see 
themselves thus again disunited from the 
Crown, sent commissioners to the King; 
ofiering, in terms of the mo&t dutiful at* 
tachment, to raise among themselves the 
money requisite for discharging the mort- 
gage and redeeming their country, upon 
the sole conditions, that their islands should 
be thenceforward united to the domain of 
the Crown, and be rendered for ever un- 
alienable from it. Alphonso accepted this 
noble and affectionate offer, with a becom- 

G ing 
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ing sense of the motives that had prompted 
it, and receiving from the people of Malta 
the price of their own redemption, comr 
plied with all the conditions stipulated: by 
his act, bearing date at Valentia, the 20th 
of June, 1428» he Annexed the i&knds of 
Malta atid Gozo, in perpetuity, to his royal 
domain ; he renewed, confirmed, and en- 
larged the ancient priyileges of those 
islands;, {^nd he conferred upon that' of 
Malta the honourable appellation of Jocale 
notabile et insigne corona regm : The most 
. distinguished and valuable je^'tl of his royal 
H^rown. * 

Thus apparently secured, the Maltese 
continped to administer their own affairs, 
.until the year 1530, when the ]Ermpei:Qr 
Charles V., contrary to the stipulations co- 
venanted between Alphonso and his sub- 
jects, made over the said islands of Malta 
.and Gozp to the Knights of St. John pf 
Jerusalem, who had been recently dispos- 

• * Abda, Malta Illmtrata, L. II. Not. 13. §-€9, SO. 

sessed 



sussed of that of Rhodes. Upon the arrival 
of tho3e Knights in Malta^ the administra- 
tion of the governtneijt, by those who had 
a native interest in its concerns^ finally 
ceased ; as is plainly imported in the terms 
of the statement already adduced from Bosio. 
It is manifest from that statement (and 
upon the acknowledgment of the order it- 
self), that an extreme transition was expe- 
rienced by the Maltese, with respect to the 
administration of the government of their 
island, by the introduction of the military 
authority of the order over them; M " 

I 

would seem to follow, in natural equity, 
that the dUsolution and termination of that 
authority would, as its first and immediate 
consetjuence, replace that people in tjie pre- 
cise cpndition in which they subsisted on the 
29th d^y of, August, 1529, while they still 
administered the civil government of their 
country, and were not yet subjected to thp 
military government of the order. And, in 
point of principle, they undeniably acquire 

2 an 
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kn equivalent right ; but such, and so ex- 
tensive, are the changes which, in a course 
of ages, are virrought in the great society 
of nations, that it is impossible that petty 
states should escape from being in some 
degree affected by them; and the para-r 
mount right that Great Britain has now- 
acquired over the destiny of Malta, must, 
of necessity, in ,. many particulars, modify 
the form of those privileges, to the sub- 
stance of which the Maltese people can 
nevertheless justly pretend. 

The title that Great Britain has ac- 
quired over Malta, stands upon the com- 
pound base,— 1st, of the right of self-pre- 
servation; and, 2dly, upon conquest, le- 
galized and confirmed, by the dissolution 
of the late Sovereign and voidance of the 
Sovereignty (if I may so express myself), 
and by the voluntary, and universal suf- 
frage of the people; a people, whose de- 
solate and totally unprotected ^condition 
has authorized them to resort to the exer- 
cise 
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cise of the natural right iDherent in everji 
society, of seeking for itself an adequate 
protection under a just government. 

Political power can in few instances ex^ 
pose to the public view so sound and well- 
laid a foundation of right, as this upon 
which Great Britain is able to maiptaia 
her right over Malta. 

The right of self-preservation is of such 
efficacy, that it admits of no resistance or 
qualification whatsoever. Its pretensions 
are paramount and absolute. Every state 
is assumed, by the equity of the law of na- 
tions, to lie under a positive incapacity to 
consent to any act tending to impair the 
safety of its own political being ; and we 
have seen, by evidence naore than ample, 
that in consequence of the universal revo- 
lution w^hich France has produced in the 
relative proportions of power, the retention 
of Malta is become essential to the conser- 
vation of the political being which Great 
Britain now maintains in the society of 

Europe. 
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EuropCi To consent, therefore, to relin- 
quish it, would bie to rebel against the law 
of nature which pronounces it to be mo- 
rally impossible to act by so self-injurious 
u rule; and which, moreover, converts 
that ftioral impossibility into a perfect 
ground of right. 

Every claim opposed to such a right as 
this, more especially if the claim be merely 
nominal and formal, must be over-ruled 
and quashed by the operative principles 
of the right in question. Thus, for instance, 
if ^j^rarice, in hef solicitude for the fight* of 
other states, sbbiiid allege a right ori the 
part of the Crown of Sicily, as adverse to 
the right here asserted * for Great Britain, 
such adverse allegation would not be ef- 
fectual to the crafty and insidious purpose 
for which alone it could be brought for- 
ward ; because, the Crown of Sicily is in- 
capable of the independent exercise of any 
such right, much less of maintaining it with 
safety to Great Britain: it is therefore 

manifest. 
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manifest, even to demonstration, that the 
allegation of such a right could only be 
intended to operate against Great Britain 
in favour of France, who holds the Crown 
of the Sicilies in her own tyrannical power. 
When we have seen tlie Neapolitan do- 
minions a prey to France, not only during 
the late and present w^rs, but during all 
the intervening period that was called 
peace, no principle of justice or right re- 
quires us to be so far blinded against the 
lights of reason and &£ truth, as not to dis- 
cern, that whatever might thus be urged 
for Sicily, respecting Malta, in theory, has 
its operation, in practice, wholly and ex- 
clusively for France ; and that, to with- 
draw our claims, and to desert Malta upon 
such a plea, would be no less than to ac- 
knowledge and sanction the jm fortioris of 
France over the dependencies of the Crown 
of the Two Sicilies, 

The fact is (and it is infinitely consola- 
tory to t^je mind, in a question involving 

t,he 



Tbts ^vM0» dtmn^ aiperadded to dieif 
general daiin derived from the most solid 
and sacred principles of public Hgbt, give 
to tbe Maltese, people a perfect; titie to 
i^ient ^^tectioa from the British power. 

I am weil aware oftiie general dkltcacy 
ef any ai^^umeat beanngnpon the principle 
i>fabstmbt light, in this ageof rewlutionary 
pditicii and ticentftous sophistry ; but the 
present subject is safe from, ^eitfaek* of those 
issues; and, resting upon plain and just 
piincipies, can only lead us into that broad 
and strait course of enquiry, in which we, 
as a peopife, are accustomed to discover, 
and 4;o expose to view, our own just lights 
and privileges*' 

And I icannot devke a more fair abd less 
invidious, and at the same time, a more^ 
comprehensive manner^ in which, to mpre- 
4ent the: nature of the change that the 
•Maltese people underwent, in relation to 

their government, by the arrival of the 
sovereign host that came to invest their 

little 
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Irttk islatid, than by adducing the words 
of the celebrated Bosio, the historian of 
tiie order, who has left upon record tlie 
following remarkable (but inadvertent) 
statement : 

^ We must not omit (says he) that, on the 
2!^th day of August, in the year 1529, the 
Grand Master arrived with his suite in the 
Port of Malta, for the purpose of observing^ 
and privately inspecting, the situatibn and 
appearance of the island. But he-would 
not permit any one to land ; not deeming 
it becoming that they should place them^ 
selves under the authority of thoit who then 
gwemed the country^ but who were present^ 
to become their subfectsJ' 

/' Ma non i da preterirsi, the nelV anm 
1529, il di 29 d'Agosto, Tistesso Gran^ 
Maestro co* suoi sia venuto nel porta di quest a 
isela, senza permettere che alcuno di hro p(^ 
nesse il piede in terra, per vedere ed osservart 
privatamente il sHo e prospetto delV isala, non 
parendogU conveniente de sottomettirsi a 

COLORO 



of a natural dissolution. But, since Franco^ 
has stepped forward, and with an assas** 
sin's arm beaten out its brains, whatever 
feelings that fapt maj excite, it cSan never 
inspire a reasonable wish to see it recalled 
to a life of imbecility and dotage; helpless 
to itself, an embarrassment to all- its neigh- 
bours, and serviceable only to the knave 
who could turn the decay of its facultieij to 
the advancement of his own criminal emo-- 
lument. 

And here I must drscrimi nate between the* 
society of Knights Ht>spitaUerh*^ and the Cowv 
vent ual Sovereign of Malta. In its originat 
capacity of an institution of chivalry, and 
rendered afterwards illustfious by feats of 
arms, that society commands from me alf 
the reverence to which it can possibly pre* 
tend; but, in its^a^sfoen^iZ/ow^ capacity, of a 
Sovereign among the states of Europe, f 
confess my .feelings are very diflferently af^ 
fected. This discrimination is founded in 
truth ; and it is essential to the present 

subject, 
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subject, that it should be observed *^. In 
its /orwer capacity, I Can survey its frag-^ 
ments with the seAtiments which are iT»|>ired 
by the view of some " tirae-honotired'' mo- 
nument, commemorative of ancieiit days^ 
deeds, and glories ; und^r this aspeet, Wcf 
may grant to- our imaginations all the 
latitude we please ; we may concede to the 
Subject all the advantages that remaned 
or poetry can afford; We may view it 
through the magnifying medium of ceiltu-^ 
ries, and may trace out all its connection^ 
with the scenes of Palestine and Rhodes^ 
But, with respect' to the latter capacity, of 
a contemporary Sovereign of Malta, our 

* Under favour of this discrimination, I can venture 
to advett to the innoyations that have been introduced 
into the structure of the order, by the creation of some 
itiore recent tongues, or priories. These modern and ad- 
ventitious parts can oHly be considered as relating to t^ 
order of hnighthoodf not to the Sovereignty of Malta. 
That the Sovereignty of Malta was to follow the rule of 
every innovation which the Knights- of St. John might 
choose to adopt, in the distribution of the honours of 
their order, cannot be maintained ; and it is a position 
toO'fttiitfal of consequences to be hastily conceded, 

view 
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but — to amputate a portion of herself, 

and to transfer that portion to hdr andent 

enemy and rival; she was required to con- 

' • • » • 

sign to that rival the most important and 

valuable fortress of her land, " the tye of 
her kingdom^ and the bulwark of its empire ;** 
iand to implant into her own soil the re^ 
presentalive of a foreign crown, there to 
remain the perpetual monument of her 
hunoiliation. Yet all this was effected, at 
the imperious instancy of national security ; 
and -who- is th6 man that would have justi- 
fied the minister of that day had he neg- 
lected to accomplish it ? 

Similar humiliation tilust attend our ap* 
propriation of the islands of Minorca, Sar- 
dinia, or Sicily. For our insecure (and 
th*frcfore unavailing,) tenure of the former, 
we should impose a safcrifice upon th^ 
Spanish crown, which, added to that of 
Clbraltar, has always oppressed its dig- 
nity, and angered its friendship. 



In 
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: In annexing Sardinia .or Sicily to the 
British dominions, .^e should, ja either 
case, extinguish a kingdom ; and thus fill 
up the measure of degradation and insult, 
that France has been long heaping upon 
those persecuted crowns. 

But, with respect to Malta, nothing of 
this nature can result from out determining 
to retain it, and to confirm out title over 
it ; because, 1st, the sovereign that might 
have been alleged to suffer humiliation by 
the transfer of Malta to the British crown^ 
has ceased to exist ; and because, Sdly^ 
every principle that can produce a title 
over Malta, unites to establish tlie prior 
-title of Great Britain to thedotniniaH of that 
island. 

That sovereign' was the ancient order 

of Knights Hospitallers of St John of 
Jerusalem ; which order, towards the mid- 
file of jthe l6th century, acquired in their 
corporate capacity the Swereignty of Malta, 
by investiture from the Emperor Charies V», 

who, 
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who, by Ins dct of cession, iDearing date flie- 
24th of March, 1530, conveyed to ^^ tht 
Grand Master^ Convent^ and Heligion" of 
the order, the islands of Malta and Gozo; 
constituting thera, in their corporate unity^ 
the Seigneur^ or. Sovereign, oyer thos^ 
islandi!i^ 

This numerous, and once well-compacted 
society, had evinced an heroical spirit, and 
had given signal proofs of its efficiency and 
power, so long as it retained its primitive 
energy and vigour; but thos6 active princi* 
pies began to discover symptoms of exhaus- 
ture, within a century after the establishmei>t 
of the body in Malta ; and it had lingered ia 
a course of continually increalsing decrepi- 
tude and decay, when, amidst the recent 
convulsions of the ^ world, it suddenly at- 
tained the period of its dissolution. By that 
dissolu tion, that conventual sovereign has losf 
its entity ; there is no longer any such sove- 
reign in existence; and whatever fi^gments 
may remain to continue the memoria} of 

the 
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the Order of Knights Hospitallers^ the cor* 
porate Sovereign qf Malta is absolutely 
(dissolved and extioguished. 

That body was originally compounded 
of eight parts, which were denominated 
languages^ or tongues^ because they seve- 
rally consisted of individuals belonging to 
the najtions from which their respective 
parts were designated. Of these eight 
parts, l-8th was English^ 3-8ths French^ 
S-8ths Spanish^ l-Sth Italian^ and l-8th 
German. They possessed considerable es« 
tates in their respective countries; the 
revenues arising from which empowered 
them, under favour of their peculiar sj'stem 
(of amity with all Christian states, and en* 
mity only with the Mahometan), to main- 
tain, for a long period of time, a consider^ 
able degree of dignity, of vigour, and of 
independence. But at length, about the 
middle of the l6th century, a breach took 
place in the integrity of the. body, by the 
cessation of the English part or tongue; in 

F conse« 
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consequence of whidi, the body becarae 
redoeed theaceforward i« the proportioH 
of l-8th. Thus it continued to subsist, 
until the jate commotions of the world that 
accompanied the Revdution in France, 
when 3-Bth parts were further reduced by 
the ceeisiation of the French, and l-8th by 
that of. the Italian tongue. Since then, 
further changes have been introduced into 
tibe constitution of the Spanish tongues^ 
which have so far corrupted and depraved 
that constituent portion of the> body, as to 
have further dksohed the ^-8th parts of 
which tl^ose tongues consisted ; so that of 
the eight original iesiential parts of that 
bodj^ thei'fi JMW only remains l^Sth, or the 
German p^rt ; and thus, the fact of dissa^ 
hition is veadered susceptible of demonstra*^ 
tion, no les$ to the^ sen^s than to tlie un^ 
derstandifig. In e^ery point of view in 
irhich it can be CQOBdd^ed, it is becocna 
politicj^lly and naturally extiniit ; nor caa 
^1 the old and yoqng ge^itlemen wearing the 

qross 
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trosA of tie order, however meritorious, 
ti4o arc scattered about Eur<;^e, be se- 
dously regarded as eompfosing tliat sove- 
-relgn body, not be %^kwed in any other 
Jight tiian as its disjecta membra or exuvia^ 
iU scanty and (lerished ftagments. 

The highly itnportant fact, and principle 
•h^re asserted ib expressly declared in his 
Majesty'^ late Manifesto against Frataee ; 
in which his Majesty afHrms, ^* tb&t the 
^' order of St John cannot now be const- 
*^ det^d as die body to whach the island of 
^* Malta was to foe reatored;'" and that ^' tHs 
'^ fundamental principle upon which the 

restitution depended has been defeated, 

by the change which had taken place in 
^the constitution of the order, Svince the 
•* conclusion of the Treaty of Peace *" 

If to these more recenit c^ang^s, we add 
all the preceding changes th^t had takjsn 
place in the origiiral composition of the 
order, we must perceive that they amount 

* H. M. Declaration against France, May, IflOS, 

I* d to 
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to a true and positive dissolution of the bo^y 
that was invested by Charles V. with the 
Sovereignty of Malta. Which dissolution, 
had it regarded a merely honorary institu- 
tution of knighthood, would not have af- 
fected, and certainly would not have pror 
yoked the concern, of Great Britain. But, 
since it regards a body, which, when entire, 
made pretensions to sovereignty— a sove- 
reignty, whose ancient ihterests are brought, 
by the riecent vicissitudes of the world, into 
direct opposition to, and immediate col- 
jtsion with, the essential ihterests of Great 
Britain ; its dissolution cannot any longer 
be disregarded by her, nor the considera- 
tion of it be dismissed, as a thing indifie- 
rent to her. The abdication of King 
James II. was only a political fiction ; but 
the dissolution of the corporate Sovereign 
ef Malta, is a public fact. In order to 
exist, that body must be created anew in 
all its parts (though its identity would then 
be justly disputable); and the reasons are 

many 
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many and cogent, why, in the present ad- 
vanced day of Europe, it is highly impro- 
bable that Great Britain will consent to be 
a party in any measure, tending to recal 
the vanished phantonis of the dark ages ; 
or to embarrass the operations of the po- 
litical world by the reproduction of ma- 
chineries, whose principles and powers of 
action are worn out and exhausted. 
. In fact, the sovereignty of the order in 
Malta was a political circumstance of that 
nature, that although Great Britain would 
not have disturbed it had it continued to 
subsist, yet, being ended, she can never 
consent to recal it into life. Had it sur- 
vived, she would not have contested its 
title or possession ; on the contrary, she 
would have manifested a feeling concern 
for its superannuation, and recalling to her 
mind the exploits of its youth, would have 
respected its old age, and have left its de- 
crepid frame to attain the proximate term 

of 



of a natural dissolution. But, since Franco 
has stepped forward, and with an assa^* 
sin's arm beaten out its brains, whatever 
feelings that fapt naaj exdite, it tan never 
inspire a reasonable wish to see it recalled 
to a life of imbecility and dotage; helpless 
to itself, an embarrassment to all its neigh- 
bours, and serviceable only to the knave 
who could turn the decay of its faculties^ to 
the advancement of his own criminal emo-- 

lument^ 

And here I must discriminate between tho* 
society of Knights Ht)spitaU€rSy and the Gon^' 
vent ual Sovereign of MaUa. In its ortginot^ 
capacity of an institution of chivalry, and 
rendered afterwards illustrious by feats of 
arms, that society commands from me alt 
the reverence to which it can possibly pre* 
tend; but, in its adventitious ceip^city^ of a 
Sovereign among the states of Europe^ t 
confiess my feelings are very diflferently af^ 
fected. This discrimination is founded in 
truth ; and it is essential to the present 

subject, 
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subject, that it shouH be observed *. In 
lis former capacity, I Can survey its frag-^ 
ments with the sentiments which are inspired 
by the view of some " time-honoured" mo- 
nument, commemorative of aticieriit days^ 
deeds, and glories ; under thife aspeet, Wef 
may grant to our imaginations all the 
latitude we please ; we may concede to the 
Subject all the advantages that romance 
or poetry can afford; we may view it 
through the magnifying medium of centu-^ 
ries, and may trace out all its connections 
witii the scenes of Palestine and Rhodesv 
But, with respect- to the latter capacity, of 
a contemporary Sovereign of Malta, our 

.♦ Under favour of this discrimination, I can venture 
to advett to the innovations that have been introduced 
into the structure of the order, by the creation of some 
ihore recent tongues, or priories. These modem and ad- 
ventitious parts cart only be considered as relatiilg to tht 
order of knighthood, not to the Sovereigntyi of Malta, 
That the Sovereignty of Malta was to follow the rule of 
every intiovation which the Knights- of St John might 
choose to adopt, in the distribution of the honours of 
their order, cannot be maintained; and it is a position 
toO' ff Uitfal of consequences to be h«istily conceded. 

vi©w 
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view is more confined, the imagiliation is 
prohibited from interposing, and we ,re 
constrained to contemplate it with the se-* 
verity of truth; since its pretensions can 
appeal to qo other tribunal than that, which 
awards its judgments according to the rigid 
law of nature and of nations. 

Considered with reference to the princi- 
ples upon which that law is founded, con- 
vincing arguments will not fail to suggest 
themselves, why that sovereignty, being 
actually dissolved, ought not to be revived. 
In truth, if we contemplate the body po- 
litic of Malta, under the regimen of the 
order, we shall plainly discern it to have 
been a political lusus or monstrum; as much 
in contradiction with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil government, as every lusus of 
nature is in contradiction with her esta- 
blished laws and constitution. On this 
account it is impossible to apply to the 
body politic of Malta, under that regimen^ 
any definition of a state, any description 

of 
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©f a government, any principles regarding 
the collective rights and duties of a state, 
that the writers upon natural law have 
rendered the foundation of their science. 
The natural relations and proportions, 
which are supposed, in every sound notion 
of a state, however diversified, to subsist 
between the body of the people, and the 
hands in which the sovereign power is 
vested, are not to be found in that pc^itical 
system. 

It was from not sufficiently attending to 
this fact that so much incongruous matter 
was urged, by hasty advocates for the pre- 
rogatives of the order, at the conclusion of 
the late peace. They argued from super- 
ficial glances, and visionary assumptions, 
but never looked the subject steadily in 
the face. If they had, they could not have 
failed to have regarded the original sove- 
reignty of the order over Malta, as a me- 
morable and instructive example of the 
folly of endeavouring to govern in perpe- 
tuity 
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tuity the contingeneies of future ages, by 
the peculiar mood m4 transient chat acteF of 
aoe »ge; — a folly not les$»i a degree aiid qua- 
lity, than* to attempt to deduce a* pferpetnal 
^6Ct from a temporary and limited cause. 
like the contrivances of Sfome young me-* 
cbaoics; who^ have imagined that they liave 
dlsfcoveped the principle of a perpetual tqo*> 
tjoD ; but sot taking into their calcu)ati(»ni 
the original external intipalae which th^y 
had given to their mftchines, and attribat<^ 
ing their movements wboUy to tlie supposed 
iaward principle, wheb the efifect of Uie orit 
ginal impulse hs» eeased, thek iJaachinery 
basr only* served to retard a little the cessa*» 
tkm of the aetion^ which has presently 
fofiowed; just so it hac^ proved with the 
political machine set up in Malta by 
Charles V. The spirit of! heroic action and 
romantic honour, which accompanied the 
order into Malta, served, like an external 
impulse, to giv^ to that machine, for some 
time, a. vigorous and exact raovementw But 

that 
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that movement began to grow knperfect, 
as soon as that spirit began to waste ; and 
when at kngth it was entirely eKhausted, 
and the raaehine left tio the operation of its 
awn inward political principles, the slit^ish 
imd irregukir vacillation&which it exhibited, 
evinced how soon its action must have 
ceased, had it not been violently broken up 
by France. 

The first and immediate effect of tber 
dissofation of the corporate Sovereignty of 
the order over Malta, ifr to gire -enlarge^ 
Aient to a body of valuable rights, which 
Great Britaio is boimd, by the duty ef 
conquest^ to respect and- to^ecure; and which 
bad long been kept out of view, by the 
forward pretensions of that mnltitudinons 
Sovereign. These are the rights of the 
Maltese people^ who constitute a popula* 
tion of about one hundred thousand souls ; 
rights which hdfve* already been virtually 
recognized by Great Britain, in the late 
peace ; in vindication of which it had been • 

devised, 
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djBvised, in restoring the government of 
the order, to ingraft into that government, 
a. portion, of the MaHese natioi:); as the only • 
possible itiethod of providing (under that 
regimen) something like a representative 
interest for the Maltese, in the supreme 
council of foreigners that w^^s s^g^in to rule 
their, country • 

This measure was, avowedly, . founded 
upon the. just pretensions of the Maltese 
themselves, and upon the obligation of 
honour binding His Majesty's Crown to 
aiford them protection. In the. note ad^ 
dressed by Lwd Hawkesbury to the; Vice 
Chancellor of Russia, Count A, Woronzow, 
his Lordship, by his Majesty's commajid^ 
expressly adverts to " the attention which 
^' a regard for the honour of his Crown ren- 
" ders due to the interests and wishes of the 
*^ Maltese */' And, in his Lordship's dis- 
patch to the British Ambassador at St. Pe- 
• •<••■• , • 

r 

♦ Sef Papers presented to Parliament, May 27, 1803. 

tersburgh 
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tersburgh transmitting that note, and dated 
Jan. 29^ 180S, his Majesty V instructions, re- 
lative to ^^ the stipulations in favour of the 
Maltese inhabitants/' contain these words : 
^^ It is important* that your Excellency 
^* should impress the Russian government 
" with the conviction of the services ren-- 
dered by the inhabitants of Mftlta to liis 
Majesty and to the commoa cause, at the 
^^ tinne when the French were in possession 
of the- island. That for nearly two years 
they maintained a state of constant aj)d 
active hostility against the French. That 
several thousands of them perished in 
this state of hostility; and that these 
efforts were made at a time when they 
^^ could receive assistance from no other 
" foreign power. That the attachment 
•" evinced by tlie* Maltese to his Majesty 
*^ during the blockade, and their loyalty to 
^^ him since he has obtained po^sessibn of 
^* the island, give them a peculiar claim to 
" his protection/' - 

This 
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Thts pm^^dkt dabni superacbded to thek 
general daim derived from the most soiid 
and Bacred princaples of pttbiic rigfart, gii^6 
to the Maltese, people a perfect; title to 
ifffknent protection from the Britisfa powen 

I am wdl aware of tiie geaeral dblkacy 
€(f any ai^^omeat foearingnpoa the priaciple 
of abttnabt Jighty in this age of revolutionary 
politicg and liiceotijOiis sophistry; but the 
present subject i% safe from eithat of those 
issues; and, resting upon plain: suid just 
pii&dpies, can only lead us into that broad 
and strait course of enquiry, in which we, 
as a peopie, are accustomed to discover, 
and to expose to view, our own just rights 
and privileges*' 

And I cannot devise a more fair and less 
invidious, and at the same timcy a more, 
comprehensive manner^ in which, to repre* 
>sent the: nature of the change that the 
Maltese people tmderwent, in relation to 
their government, by tbe arriraJ of the 

sovereign host that came to invest then* 

little 
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Iktk islatid, than by adducing the words 
of the celebrated Bosio, the historian of 
tJie order, who has left npon record the 
following remarkable (but inadvertent) 
statement r 

" We must not omit (says he) that, on the 
2&th day of August, in the year 1529, the 
Grand Master arrived with his suite in the 
Port of Malta, for the purpose of obisterving, 
and privately inspecting, the situation and 
appearance of the island. But he ^wouid 
not permit ant; one to land ; not deeming 
it becoming that they should place them^ 
i^l?es under the authority of those who then 
governed the cotmirtfj but who were presenfty 
to become their mhjects!' 

** Ma non i da prtterirsiy the nelV afim 
1529, il di 29 d'Agosto, Vistesso Gran^ 
'Maestro co* suoi sia venuto net porta di questa 
isela^ senza permettere che alcutio di hro pa^ 
nesse il piede in terra^ per vedere ed osservare 
privatamente il $ko e pro^petto deW isola, non 
parendogU conveniente de sottomettirsi a 

COLORO 
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COLORO CHE LA. GOVERNATONO, ife tOt 
GtljDOVEANO BSSER SOOGETTI */* 

In fs^cty before Malta was consigned tep 
the order^ the Maltesejr though subject ta 
the Cro\<rn of Sicily, administered the af^ 
fetsspf their own idand under a nattre 
magistrate, whom they styled Capitano. 
Their ;nrivileses had been continually in-* 
crea9i,^£^.^I^d acquiring additional strength^ 
throijgh.. the. f?^your, or, more properly, 
tbrpughljhe justice and gratitude of their 
ancient Sovereigns, One memorable cir- 
cUmsjtajace of their history is too directly 
connected :witli the present argument to 
be omitted here. ^ During the agitations 
of the l4th and 15th centuries, the^uctu* 
ting fortunes of the princes who wore the 
crown of Sicily had constrained them, from 
time to time, to alienate their island of 

ft 

Malta, upon mortgage, ta different nobles 
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* Bosio, p. III. L. V. p. 89. ap. Abela, Malta IlluS'- 
trata, ed. Ciantar« L. II. Not. 14. 
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of tlieir court ; but these alienations oC(;a** 
^ioned such vicissitudes in the prosperity 
of the Maltese, that their disposition to 
passive submission became at length en* 
tirely exhausted. 

In the year 1425, Alphonso being then 
Kingof Arragon and Sicily, and the Islands 
of Malta and Gozo having been recently 
mortgaged by that Prince to one Don 
Gonsalvo Monroi for the sum of thirty 
thousand golden florins, the people of 
Malta, no longer able to endure to see 
themselves thus again disunited from the 
Crown, sent commissioners to the King; 
offering, in terms of the moi^t dutiful at* 
tachment, to raise among themselves the 
money requisite for discharging the mort- 
gage and redeeming their country, upon 
the sole conditions, that their islands should 
be thenceforward united to the domain of 
the Crown, and be rendered for ever un* 
alienable from it. Alphonso accepted this 
noble and affectionate offer, with a becom- 

G ing 
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ing sense' of the motiYes that had prompted 
it, and receiving from the people of Malt* 
the price of their own redemption, comr 
-plied with all the conditions stipulated: by 
his act, bearing date at Valentia, the 20th 
of June, 1438, he annexed the inlands of 
Malta atid Gozo, in perpetuity, to his royal 
domain ; he renewed, confirmed, and exy- 
larged the ancient priyileges of those 
islands;. j|nd he conferred upon that of 
Malta the hoAourable appellation of Jocale 
notabile et insigne coroncB regiie : The most 
, distinguished and valuable Je^'tl of his roycfl 

Thus apparently siecured, the Maltese 
continued to administer theif own aflfajra, 
, until the year 1530, when the Empei:Qr 
Charles V., contraty to the stipulations co- 
venanted between Alphon^o and his sub- 
jects, made over the said islands pf Malta 
.and Gpzo to the Knights of St. John <>f 
Jerusalem, who had been recently dispos- 

• * Abeia, Malta Illustrata, L. 11. Not. 13. § -29, 30. 

sessed 



s^ssqd of that of Rhodes. XTpon the arrival 
of those Knights in Malta^ the adpijinistra- 
tion of the govevnpieqt^ by those who had 
a native interest in its concerns, finally 
ceased ; as is plainly imported in the terms 
of the statement already adduced from Bosio. 
It is manifest from that statement (and 
upon the acknowledgment of the order it- 
self), that an extreme transition was expe* 
rienced by the Maltese, with respect to the 
administration of the government of their 
island, by the introduction of the military 
authority of the order over them; aijd it 
would seem to follow, in natural equity, 
that .the dissolution and. termination of that 
authority would, as its first and immediate 
consequence, replace that people in the pre- 
cise cpndi tion in which they subsisted on the 
29th d^y of. Augtjst, 1529, while they still 
administered the civil government of their 
country, ^nd were not yet subjected to thp 
military government of the order. And, in 
point of principle, they undeniably ?icquire 

2 an 
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an equivalent right ; but such, and so ex* 
tensive, are the changes which, in a course 
of ages, are wrought in the great society 
of nations, that it is impossible that petty 
states should escape from being in some 
degree affected by them; and the para? 
mount right that Great Britain has now- 
acquired over the destiny of Malta, must, 
of necessity, in ..many particulars, modify 
the form of those privileges, to the sub* 
stance of which the Maltese people can 
nevertheless justly pretend. 

The title that Great Britain has ac- 
quired over Malta, stands upon the com- 
pound base, — 1st, of the right of self-pre- 
« 

servation; and, 2dly, upon conquest, le- 
galized and confirmed, by the dissolutiont 
of the late Sovereign and voidance of the 
Sovereignty (if I may so express myself), 

r 

and by the voluntary, and universal suf- 
frage of the pleople; a people, whose de- 
solate and totally unprotected ^condition 
has authorized them to resort to the exer- 
cise 
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cise of the natural right inherent in everj 
society, of seeking for itself an adequate 
protection under a just government. 

Political power can in few instances ex^ 
pose to the public view so sound and well** 
laid a foundation of right, as this upon 
which Great Britain is able to maiptaia 
her right over Malta. 

The right of self-presenration is of such 
efficacy, that it admits of no resistance or 
qualification whatsoever. Its pretensions 
are paramount and absolute. Hvery state 
is assumed, by the equity of the law of na- 
tions, to lie under a positive incapacity to 
consent to any act tending to impair the 
safety of its own political being ; and we 
have seen, by evidence niore than ample, 
that in consequence of the universal revo- 
lution which France has produced in the 
relative proportions of power, the retention 
of Malta is become essential to the conser- 
vation of the political being which Great 
Britain now maintains in the society of 

Europe. 
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EuropCi To consent, therefore, to relin* 
quish it, woiild be to rebel against the law 
of nature which pronounces it to be mo- 
Tally impossible to act by so self-injurious 
u rule; and which, moreover, converts 
that ttioral iniposiibility into a perfect 
groiind of right. 

Every claim opposed to such a right as 
this, more especially if the claim be merely 
nominal and formal, must be over-ruled 
and quashed by the operative principles 
of the right in question. Thus, for instance, 
if f'rihce, in hei* solicitude for the fight* of 
other states, should allege a right on the 
part of the Crown of Sicily, a$ adverse to 
the right here asserted ' for Great Britain, 
such adverse allegation wduld hot be ef- 
fectual to the crafty and insidious purpose 
for which alone it could be brought for- 
ward ; because, the Crown of Sicily is in- 
capable of the independent exercise of any 
such right, much less of maintaining it with 
safety to Great Britain: it is therefore 

manifest, 
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manifest, even to demonstration, that the 
allegation of such a right could only be 
intended to operate against Great Britain 
in favour of France, who holds the Crown 
of the Sicilies in her own tyrannical power. 
When we have seen tlie Neapolitan do- 
minions a prey to France, not only during 
the late and present wai^i but during. all 
the intervening period that was called 
peace, no principle of justice or right re- 
quires us to be so far blinded against the 
lights of reason and ef truth, as not to dis- 
cern, that whatever might thus be urged 
for Sicily, respecting Malta, in theory, has 
its operation, in practice, wholly and ex- 
clusively for France ; and that, to with- 
draw our claims, and to desert Malta upon 
such a plea, would be no less than to ac- 
knowledge and sanction the jm fortiorU of 
France over the dependencies of the Crown 
of the Two Sicilies. 

The fact is (and it is infinitely consola- 
tory to the mind, in a question. involving 

the 
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tbe interests of a power for whose welfare 
Great Britain must ever cherish the most 
li^lj concern), that the great events which 
have been brought to pass in the world, 
within the last fifteen years, have set the an- 
cient pretensions of Sicily to Malta at vari- 
ance with her own true interests in the dispo- 
sition of that island; and that, through the 
radical changes in the relative proportions 
of power among the continental states, 
which have followed those events, those 
Antique and barren pmtensions are merged 
in the fruitful and paramount right that 
has accrued to Great Britain. It is a 
case that not unfrequently occurs in pri- 
vate life, that a man shall retain a formal 
pretension to that which is of no profit 
to him ; while he shall possess no. posi- 
tive right to that which will secure and 
confirm his real interests. Such would 
be the case of the' Crown of Sicily with 
respect to Malta, were we to allow the va- 
lidity of her pretensions to exclude Great 

Britain 
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Britain from that fortress. To give effect' 
and operation to those pretensions, would 
be to sacrifice the best interests of that 
Crown ; to seal its fate, and to establish 
the tyranny of France as strongly in the 
Mediterranean, as it is rooted in the Coa*- 
tinent. This right ^Sicily would become, 
in effect, the power of France; whereas, 
the real and manifest interest of Sicily is 
the confirmation of that title over Malta 
which Great Britain has acquired, scarcely: 
more for her own security than for that of 
other states. 

The only political advantage which the 
ancient Sicilian princes appear to have de« 
rived frorii the possession of Malta, was the 
means of occasionally raising money, in 
public exigencies, upon mortgage of its 
territory; until that resource was finally cut 
off by the generous and loyal conduct of 
the inhabitants already related. After that, 
the Emperor Charles V. conceived the idea 
of rendering it serviceable to his interests, 

by 
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by establishrng upon it a society possess- 
ing a military navy, which might guard 
aikl protect his coasts from the insults of 
his enemies ; and accordingly, the only 
ixiaterial engagement which he required 
from the Order of St. John, when he trans-- 
ferred to them the Sovereignty over Malta,, 
was the promise of the protecting influence 
of their navy. By the dissolution of that 
Sovereignty, and the title which has at- 
tached upon Great Britain, the Crown of 
Sicily acquires at Malta in the place of 
that navy, whose cruizes and caravans had 
long since degenerated into mockery and 
pantomime, the permanent vicinity of the 
naval power of Great Britain ; and it would 
be an insuit to that Crown to enquire, to 
which of the two it would look with the 
most confidence for the defence and viftdi- 
cation of its rights. 

"With regard to the right of conquer (in 
whatever sense that term is here received) 
that right, as has already been pointed out, 

is 
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is fully confirmed to Great Britain upon 
two distinct grounds; and, first, by the 
dissolution and cessation of the Sovereign 
that heretofore governed Malta. 

The proof of the fact^ I have already ex- 
posed before the reader*. But it may 
perhaps be said, that the dissolution of the 
Sovereignty of the order, causes the island 
of Malta to revert immediately to the 
Crown of Sicily, in virtue of a reversionary 
clause contained in the oriorinal act of 
cession. In reply to this, I might, in strict- 
ness, confine myself to a reference to what 
has just been argued, t^hewing, that no pre- 
tensions of that Crown can be maintained 
in prejudice of the title of Great Britain, 
derived from the imperious necessities of 
the times ; which voids and extinguishes 
all adverse claims whatsoever. But lest 
this mode of reply should raise a 6uspicion 
that the allegation of the reversionary 
clause cannot be directly met, I shall di- 

rectly 
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lectly meet that allegation, and shall deny 
its force. 

By the clause in question it was expressly 
provided, that the order of St. John should 
not have the power of transferring Malta 
to any other party ; that no title to Malta 
could possibly be derivable from them ; 
but that, if the Order should ever recover 
possession of Rhodes, or should otherwise 
remove their residence from Malta, that 
island and its dependencies should then 
return to Charles, or to his representatives*. 
From this clause, therefore, it is manifest, 
that the Order were incapable of conveying 
any title to the island ; consequently, that 
the conveyance stipulated in the conven- 
tipn between the Order and Buonaparte in 
June 1798, was nugatory, and is a mockery 
in the annals of diplomacy. 

But this clause (which, in fact, is the sole 
reservation of the kind contained in the 
deed of cession) can only be understood as 

* See Vertot, L. IX. 

affecting 
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affecting the circumstances of the Order of 
St, John ; which was thereby incapacitated 
from alienating those islands. Considered 
more extensively, and with reference to the 
principles by which the great society of 
nations is governed, it cannot be regarded 
as establishing any rule of inference to bind 
or circumscribe great states in a distant 
age, if, amidst the vicissitudes and con- 
vulsions of the world, Malta sTiould be 
forcibly drawn within its political vortex ; 
and be compelled, by the operation of the 
universal causes in action, to suffer change 
in its political circumstances. Great as 
was the power of Charles V. it was never- 
theless subject to the laws of possible con- 
tingencies, of necessity, and of universal 
reason. He was not privileged to enter 
his caveat, in perpetuity, against the opera- 
tion of those laws. Such a doctrine would be 
no less offensive to reason, than perpetuities 
are abhorrent to our law. And therefore, 
when he deemed it prudent to alienate his 

Island 
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Island of Malta, he must be considered a9 
having done so, subject to the possibility 
and consec[uences of those contingencies* 
It was plaip'to reason, that jf the public 
• events of the world were to subvert the 
pailicular arrangement which he had con- 
trived for the sovereignty of Malta, and a 
violept dissolution were to be brought upon 
the spvereign, previously to its rec(>vering 
lihQdes, .or choosing for itself another resi* 
dence, his Crown rendered itself liable, in ^ 
equity, to. the consequences of those occur- 
rences ; apd that his title to Malta must of 
necessity follow the rule of the casualties, to 

■ 

which he exposed it, by consenting to place 
it out. of his own power. To suppose- the 
contrary, under circumstances as unparal- 
leled as those ,which have enlarged the po- 
Jitical vortex of Europe to engulph Malta, 
would be to assume, that human affairs were 

to be subjected, while time should last, to 

« 

the will of one man; although subsequent 
events should demonstrate its injuripusness 

and 
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and iroprovridence: a positian that natural 
equity will never allow. For it would b^ 
equally unjust and absurd^ to imagine^ thiafk 
the movements of states, in a crisis wherip 
th^ existence of each w^s mei^aped^ w^re tp 
be shackled and obstructed by arbitrary ar- 
rangements, not founded upon principles 
common to human society* . . ' 

Neither (^n it be objected, in prejudice 

of thisreaspning, that th^ Sovereigoty of 

the Order was only a dependent Sove^ 

reignty.; that Malfa was not absolutely 

alienated from the Crown of Sicily, but 

remained undex feudatory relations with 

that Crown. Let us loo^ to the $ubsta»^ 

tial truth, ^nd see, whether Malta, under 

the Order, was nat erected by Charles \^* 

into a really independent state, ^^ far as 

that strange. poUtipal system can be as3irai- 

lated to the constitutive notion of a state. 

By the terms of the act of cession, all the 

sovereign power was transferred to the 

Ojfder, who were to hold Malta in perpe- 

tuity 
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tuity (subject solely to the teversionaty 
iriause) as it had been held by the Emperot 
himself; who only reserved a formal ac- 
kiiowledgtnent of homage, to be made by 
the annual delivery of a falcon to the 
Viceroy of Sicily. Now let us hear a 
good authority speak upon this subject : 

^ When the homage leaves independency 
*< and sovereign authority, and only means 

« 

** certain duties to the lord of the fee, or 
even a mere honorary acknowledgment^ 
it does not prevent the state or the feu- 
datory prince being strictly sovereigrt^ 
The King of Naples pays homage for 
his kingdom to the Pope, and is never-- 

** theless reckoned among the principal 

** sovereigns in Europe */* 

Such were the express pretensions of the 

Order in its relations with other states; 

especially those in which, like England, it 

* Vattel. B. I. Ch. I. §8. 

had 
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h^d oEsnsed f o possess, revenues ^^ iMid we 
am thfirelbre warranted, Iq considering its 
autimidt^ m Malta to have been ^^ strict Itf 
SQtxrxignJ^ In tihe year I6l6y when the 
crm&sk^ of the Ocder had seized a vessel 
bdongihg to the United PiOFinces, that 
state coi!i^i(ieced the Sovereignty of the 
Ordpr to be alone responsible for the insult 
ofTened, So likewise, in the year l651,. 
when Sfonle. vessels, of the. Order had un-- 
j^istiiikbly detained and captured an £ng« 
iish merchant ship near Tunis, it was to 
the Grand Master, Lascaris, as to the only 
Sawreign bound to make reparation, that 
^»SL commander in chief of the English 
squadron, and the English consul, applied 
lac redress of that grievance. The Order, 
m its capacity of Sovereign, sent ambassar 
doEai to ail courts; commanded, and^dis« 



't^Ste a ftroiJc entitled ^^ Andent and Modem Malta, Sec*? 
1^ t^e Cjl^valier d^ BoUgelin^ vol. h p* 103* 19&* 

H posed 
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posed \¥ithbut control of all its forces by 
sea and land ; negotiated treaties ; and in 
every particular exercised as independent 
a governmerit as any other power. Nor 
vf.^re its , measures prescribed by the terms 
of its tenure, but by its own peculiar and 
romantic policy, of maintaining perpetual • 
war with the Mahometan states, and per- 
petual peace with the Christian. But when, 
at length, the circumstances which had al- 
lowed of that policy became suddenly re- 
versed ; when : the revolution . of Europe 
had driven Malta into the common scene 
of disorder and change, and had reduced 
it to aniequality with every other disputed 
or violated territory ; and when the spirit 
of jhostiUty "towards the Porte was so abso- 
lutely; extiftgui^h^d, that Gliristendom qo-^ 
alesced with the representative of Maho- 
met to uphold the common interests of 
humanity against a common foe, then, the 
Sovereignty of the Order could no longer' 

claim 
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claim a distinctive consideration ^from that 
of any other state. No power can possess 
a right, ' by singular or whimsical con- 
trivances, to shackle' the movements of 
great states in great struggles, where they 
are putting forth every effort in support of 
the common rights of all. This obser- 
vation applies with peculiar force to the 
regimen of the Order in Malta, in the por- 
tentous and eventful age in which we have 
been living; and every power is therefore 
authorized, in such a crisis, to reduce 
such singular and whimsical contrivances 
to some plain and intelligible rule, for its 
own government. Upon this equitable prin- 
ciple we are warranted in regarding Malta, 
undfer the declining and impotent govern- 
ment of the Order, and during the late 
commotions in- Europe, as an independent 
»taite, whose sovereignty was upon the 
eve of absolute cessation: consequently, 
wliose people were become justified in pre- 
paring themselves, iox exercising their na- 
• V > : H 2 tural 

313589R 
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tnml and inddieaifiiblQ rv^i^ of 9ndea^ 
vouring to provide for thomselvas^ that effi*- 
cient protectidnv which the aictua]^ voidaoce 
of tbe Sm^aretgc^t}/! would shortly r^endcr 
inrdispesKably necessary , to th^ pvesefvatioa 
of tfieiT' civil ejciafence. 

The fiaai subrer^on of the gpT<eFnmeat 
of the Ofder left the Malted p(N>ple w^kr 
exit a Sarereign, and ai ptef to a pesfidious^ 
a tyrannicaly and a rapacio[U9 foe* If Qver 
there was a people 'really and positively 
stripped of the natural protection of go* 
vernment, and thrown upoa the naercy of 
great states for the conlmon dffipes of so-* 
vereignty, it was the people of MaUa^ In 
this extraordinary ciisis^ a conimon iaterest 
brought the power of Great Britain to aid 
in their deliverance. That con^mou intere&t 
left the country, eventually, in th« \kwA» of 
th^ deliverer ; and fronfi that n»Qnieot tb« 
Maltese experienced, what they h&d nevw 
before known, but imperfectly ia the early 
annals of their country; a conditjoa «f 

powerful 



e^se, ^Uftd 2i!^ctk>Date eacquir^geiiieiit. 

But ^^ when a nation rha^ jaot efficient 
'^ 9tr^l^th of Itself, aod feek itself enable jto 
** resist its enemies, it may lawfully subject 
*' itself to a moceipowefful aatioa'*/' This 
fight, lybiclii, Ubder the eic^tiifig cirousn- 

slafaces, laUached Jn tibe inpst perfect 
xnann^sr upon die Maltese, entijblQ^l them 
to ,puf sue the .means b$st < calQuJatod: ^tp ;^r 
ford thernseltes a strong pr!9tec^ot),/f^4^ 
proro<)te tkte ipwsperity «nd (p^fB(:|ifH(;0f 
their OBti^ Aoun try, An4^tli«66j»?ftnfiillwor 
j'eadily^i^c^ni^iin 9fi iunion with a fta^* 
tion, ^hicb, Ukelbeanselves, .were endowed 
by i^^tuie fort maritime lOfertipnsrdndrtradQ, 
snd ^hidh stood preneminent in navsil and 
K^ommercial power. To the Sovereign of 
that nation, of whose benefieent^and pa- 
rental qualities they were well aware, they 
^nii; aiid presenting to him the free, ear- 

^: VMtcl, B. I. Ch. 16. §• 193. 

. nest, 
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nest, and universal suffrage of their nation^ 
they -made to him a, tender of their per- 
petual duty and allegiance, arid solicited 
to be iltiited to the dominiorts of his 
crown.' . ' -^ . t ^ .1 ' . 

It is of notoriety , how tinxious Ih^JVfaltese 

f 

were to obtain the acicompli&bment of their 
wishes' in this particular. On - ^thfi other 
hand, how little their suffrages, were can- 
vaissed or sought for by Great Britain^ is 
rendered equally manifest, by the -entire 
failure of those endeavours, and by the ex- 
treme mortification and grief, leading to 
idespair,' which they testified on the. rejec- 
tion of their suit ; of which, sufficient trace 
appears in a letter of the Maltese deputies, 
dated March 1, 1803; -and which may be 
seen among the papers laid before Parlia- 
ment on the 6th of June of the same vean 

9/ 

It is but just and reasonable to believe, 
that the pain; of the refusal was. mutual to 
both parties; that his Majesty's goverri- 

ment, 
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* • • ' ' ' . 

' ni^nt, in 'resisting the solicitation of the 

» 

Maltese, was instigated solely by the deter- 

mination which seertas to have governed 

all its conduct 'on that' difficult occasion; 

namely, 6f pres^rvih^ the honour and in- 

t tcgrity of the British naniie unsiillied ty 

the appearance of a 'disposition, to post- 

.pone the peace and welfare of Europe 

to any object of aggrandizement or glory. 

The rejection of the suit of the Maltese, 

is therefore 16 be regarded' as a sacii- 

-fice* o£ honour upon the part of Great 

Britaih/ for that occasion; but not as any 

' denial of their right to sue for •protection, 

.nor as any depreciation of the value of 

their overture. And therefore, as their 

-suffrages were then waved, oqly with a view 

to the adoption of an important experi- 

mental measure, and as that experiment 

has entirely failed in its result, there is now 

ho longer any reason why Great Britain 

should not proceed to confirm the mutual 

compact of allegiance and protection; 

especially, 
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wptciallji since we have discevietcd, kbtt 
Itll right li^s with Great Britain and l^Ke 
people of Malta ; and have ascJertain&d, that 
there exists no power that <3an «3rff(er ttel 
humiliation from our appropriation of that 
territory. For it is to be hdpdd^ tiiat ite 
shall hear no more of that impttd»it ttdA- 
gination of knavish artifice — Buonaparters 
foint of hofiour, \ . 

Such are the grpunds of eternal reasbbt 
and positive right, npon which Great Bri« 
tain is a^ble to maintain th^e absolute prib« 
. xity ;0f her title over every othfir^ ^ib esta- 
blish her power in Malta. A rig^; not to 
be slightly regarded, nor wantonly lost, 
but to be providently cherished, -and ac« 
tively exercised ; and especially, since,, be* 
sides the negative object (which has hi- 
therto alone been considered), bf pre- 
venting its lapsing again to Franco^ oiir 
occupation of Malta is a ciFcumatance cal- 
culated to empower us to control, or defeir* 
mine, the most important political .occur- 
rences 
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Tences iAmt ckn<he ccmce^A^to^vif^lae^ 
aftet id ihe woiid, to disrtuitb tfae pea)% 

again Khf eaten the '$afe'ty, of the istateS »f 
Eorqpfe. 

I sliail not (hreil ihcfre upon t^e imiiti^lii^ 
value of Malta to tibe detail of our navfil 
interests, and to those of our ctoinierce; 
whkh Vaiu^ it derives from the relations that 
it enables us tomaintain with thettiark^ <df 
Italy: and Greece, and the ports of the Le- 
vant, the Black Sea, and the coast of Bar- 
barj; rl ^hall pass over this captous and 
fruitful subject, which would lead me b^ 
yond the intended compass of this enquiry. 
My views in thisdiscourseare chiefly dfreicb- 
ed towards events, which are capable ofaf- 
feC ting what, in better days, i^-as used to be 
'styled the Republic of Europe ; ind amongst 
thei^, there are in particular three points of 
view, under which it especially behoves as 
to contemplate the effect of our occupation 
of Malta. To these I shall, very briefly, 
draw thd consideration of the reader. 

And 
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And 1st,. That sound .and- \tJse policy, 
/ounded upon immutably reason and fitness, 
which BQy^^ happily prevails, . and which 
enjoins the closest, most intimate,,: arid 
iriofit cordial i union between Great Britain 
and Russia, requires that the former power 
should at all times be able' td effect aft im- 
mediate contact with the ports of the Rus- 
sian Empire, as! well. in the; Black Sea as 
. in the Baltic. The: central position: of the 
French power in Europe,! is the circum- 
stance that Tenders its force so astonish- 
. - 

ingly efficient against all other nations of 
.that continent. " France (observed a great 
statesman), by its mere geographical po- 
" sition, independently of every other cip- 
^^ cumstance, must affect ^very state of En- 
"rope ; some of them immediately, all of 
** them through mediums not very remote*/' 
To resist that power,, which ever* acts out- 
wardly, towards the circumference, it is 
obviously necessary that the great powers 

the 
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of the circumference should act by an united 
and contrary tendency, to coerce and com- 
press the central enemy. That great ex- 
ternal circumference is occupied by the 
influence of Great Britain and Russia; 
which powers, (the former from the West, 
and the latter from the East) by a strong, 
well-concerted, and well-united junctioh, 
and closing of their respective divisions, 
are able in a itiantaer to surround arid 
confine the internal' agent The junc- 
tion , of England and Russia in the north, 
ciannot be impeded by France; and, in 
consequence of our possessing Malta, 
that junction is equally commanded in 
the south. By means of that extraor- 
dinary island, we not only come into a 
sure contact, but are able also to form 
a strong articulation^ with the Russian 
power, in the point where the enemy is 
most to be feared ; and thus to establish 
and render perfect a system of compres- 

sion« 
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«idn, wWch, if maintaiiied with 'suitable 
persistency and vigour, and its force isuq- 
cessively comtnunicated to the intemiediafce 
states, must in the end exhaust and subdue 
the ccntiral violence. 

If we suppose Malta deserted by £^g- 
land, her junction with Russia thereby 
rendered ipr6ca]ious and ineffectual in tl>e 
south, and \ the circumferent resistance 
: weakened i p. that ^p^rt where the greatest 
evil threatens; and which, from heiqga.t^the 
•greatest dista^nce from the seats of enjpireof 

r 

the united powers, requires to b^ tbe^most 
constantly and strongly guardedand ^secur- 
ed; ^hatrwill the restless and turbulefnt ene- 
:iny uotgaiiij and what will the united powers 
:not lose, by aft act of suoh destructive im- 
providence on our part? For we have^seen, 
. that there, is no position throughout the 
, Mediterrailcan that could replace the ser- 
vices of Malta to Great Britain, nqr repair 
the deficiencies that the relinquishmait of 
it must occasion in the system of defence, 

which 
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wliich the power, the pohcytj^ wad tihe. g&> 
gv^p&ko^l pwitym af Fmoce have rendered, 
it^ ifi^bpepij^ble tbat.^he should maintain. 

l^ut, a^d^y. It is the duty of goveraawntSv 
tQ ^ct with uniVenml circmospection ; to' : 
e^FC}9Q the motfi prftcticable piovidence ; 
aad to caFry forward their view*, faeyoud 
tbQ eve&:t9 and circumstances of the hovr^ 
ipto CQOsequehccs that shall operate, when 
those irho hold the helm of affairs shall 
liave setkied from, this sea of agitations ; and 
shall have consigned their posts to those 
}!oiing minds, which are now in prepara- 
tion to succeed tliem in the service of their 
country. Looking forward to interests s6 
dear, and which cannot or ought not to be^ 
objects of li^s concern than our own im«7 
mediate ease, it will not fail to occur to us, 
that, among the various vicissitudes of hu^ 
man affairs, it is possible that a future age 
Bday witness the fatal occurrence, of a de-^i* 
rjeliction of the wise and natural policy 
that we have jus.t coxisidered ; and that an 

evil 
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evil and desperate counsel may seduce d ca- 
binet in Russia to fall off from the British al- 
liance, and to unite its views with France, for 
objects of criminal aggrandizement. This 
melancholy possibility in the prospect, is 
quite sufficient of itself to determine ourpre- 
sent conduct. The prospect indeed is, hap^ 
pily, most remote; it is far beyond the 
bounds of real existence ; and it is only by 
the power of the fancy, that we can attain to 
it ; but yet, let us ever remember, that sishort 
and partial experience of the fact was conced- 
ed to us, in order for our conviction and 
admonition; and that we should therefore 
stand in lasting condemnation to posterity, 
if we were, at the present day, to abandon 
the only security that could preserve us, or 
those who derive being from us, under that 
cruel contingency. In the event supposed, 
what would the crisis of Great Britain 
chiefly demand ? M^ould it not be, such a 
position as should enable her to offer every 
practicable obstruction to the operations of 

that 
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that sinister and unnatural union ? Would it 

not be^ tt> interpose tier iiaval power between 

... ♦ ^_^ 

the southern ports of Russia and France; 
and to possess a strong, nay, if possible, 

ah impregnable post, whither she might as- 

> 

setnble arid accumulate the powerful force 
which her safety would then call for in the 
Mediterranean ? Such a position, such a 
post, she now commands by possessing 
Malta* . Let tlie reader's subtil ity indi- 
cate where that position shall be found, 
if once we are brought to part with 
Malta. 

In the Sd and last place, there is an 
levent impending in futurity, certainly pro- 
bable, and, if we are to give credit to France, 
not remote, which will, in a singular man- 
ner, and in an extreme degree, render the 
^powerful presence of Great Britain in the 
Levant, of the most essential consequence; 
this event is a breach in the Turkish Em- 
pire, and a subversion of its present power. 
Whenever that great event shall take place, 

it 



it' will l^e of incaiculable in^&^i^smfiifi ih?^ 
iKe should be present^ in fpns^ 9^^%^ tlie, 
Bceoes of rapine and usjifpatip^ tl^ttr^vili: 
ioimediately attend iU I^t will be.i|i(|is^, 

• • • 

pen9ably necessary^ at such ^^ period, ijiH% 
we should rigorously w^tch the conduct 
of Fraqqe ; that we si^c^uld. b^ a^Ue to> per-^ 
9ecute her \yith our vigilanc«» an^ di^t^act 
her by our u\)iquity ; th^t w^.shj^uJd frijfr' 
trate aU hor projects of rapacity; a^d> 
by the strongest v^easur^s that sagacitj^ 
can devise, or vigour eflfect^ injure her 
exclusion from Egypt, and so destroy, in 
the source^. aU thi? ^rain of di^t)^, that 
must otherwise e^ijie her ^^pquiring ppsr 
session of that coveted t^i-ritpry. Her^ 
then let m^ ask thQ coi\$giei|(>e q£ th^ 
reader, how Great Britain ijhaU repoyef 
the means of executing th^se imporJtant 
services, after sh^ shall h?.ve oQn^int- 
ed to be ejec^ frpm Malta? It wifl 
b^ no disrespqct tQ his talents^- if I 

take upQH myself to a^rro^ that all the 

» • , %.. 

resources 
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Snesoufces of his gedgraphjj his politics, and 
his ingenuity, will be insufficient to supply 
those meansi 

. That Egypt is the darling object of Buo* 
naparte's affections ; that all his plans, all 
his policies, all his intrigues and coquetries^ 
all his subterfuges, insults, and menaces, 
have final respect to that one great ob- 
ject of his anticipation, is questioned by 
no person of observation and sense, and is 
evinced by a redundancy of proof. Witness 
his last declaration to the Divan of Cairo 
on the day he quitted Egypt • : witness 
his express avowal to Lord Whit worth, in 
the only solemn conference he granted to 



* '' Convinced, as I have often told you beforci tha^ 
^ until I can strike a blow that shall put an end to all 
** my enemies at once, it will be impossible for me to 
^ fii/oy the quid and peaceable posiession of Egypt, 
« that fairest portion of the globe ^ I have tak^n the de-. 
** termination to place myself at the head of my squa- 
'' dronj and to leave the command of the army^ during 
^' my absence, to General Kleber/'-^Tai/eatt 4'Egyptc, 
torn. i. p. 192, Paris* , 

1 that 
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tliat Ambassador* : witness the tendency^ 
and all the circumstances, of Sebastiani's 
mission to the Levant -f: and witness, 

lastly, 

♦ In Inat conference, Buonafparte had the assiirartoe to 
4cc}iTef ia tfae^ express terms of defiance^ that,/* sooner 
*' or later^ Egypt would belong to France; either by jhe 
•* falling to piedes of the Turkish Empire, or by Some 
♦^anangemcnt with the Porte." — Papers relative to ihc 
Piscussion with France, No. 38. 

^ This emissary was sent into Egypt six months after 
tbe Peace bad been signed at Amiens, upon the ecfand 
plainly disclosed by the few following passages. His 
Keport, published at bis return in January 1803, in- 
flpmd Buonaparte with the confidenoe and audacity witli 
which* ia the very next month, he ma^e the declara- 
tion to Lord Whitworth cited in the preceding note. 

t€ , A t Faon6 1 visited the Commandant of 

'^ ih^ pl^t ^^^ Cadi, and the Chezks ; 1 received from 
'^ the latter, and from all those whom 1 entertained, pra- 

*' testations of attachment to the First Consul, ^I 

9* visited at Menouf tbe Cbeik' Abdip, whom the First 
** Cdniul had appointed Cadi. The other Cheiks of that 
^' Ujwn held the same language as those «t Faon^. : I 
;«faid to them. The First Consul love$ your. comMty 
** vmtii, he speaks of. it ofteti ; be interests himself, m 
^ jomr happiness* Hq k^s made peace with Europte^ and 
f* iUB'CQtmhy wilt feci ihe interest wkich he takes, stpd 
.^ 4Kl-r6c^lectioo wKh^ ha b»s preserTcd of the poor 

^* Cheiks of Egypt. My conver^ti^riwit^rtbe Chcikt 

?.«f: Cairo turned upon the interest which the First Con- 

*' sul 
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Jastly^ all the artifices and intrigues of the 
French consul in Egypt, since the final 

" sul took in Egypt, on his power, his gloryi and on his 
'* esteem and benevolence for the learned Cheiks of Cairoi 
** Their answers expressed their attachment to hispersoHm 
** He must have been a witness, like mycelf, to the ea- 
•^ thusiasm excited at the view of the portrait pf the First 
** Consul, to form an idea of the exaltation of theif 
** sentimetits. I have given it to all the principal Cheiks 
*' of Cairo, and of the towns where I have traveled. — 
'' In Egypt, Chiefs, nicrehants, people, all like to talk 
*' of the First Consul ; all offer up prayew for his hap-i 
•' piness. All the news which concern him spread from 
** Alexandria or DamieUa, to the Pyramids and the 
f Grand Cataracts with astonishing rapidity.*— ;*- At 
** Zante I assembled the members of the constituted 
^* authorities and principal persons. After having repre- 
*^* sented to them the interest which the First Consul took 
*' in their welfare, I induced them to lay aside the spirit 
" of party, &c. These few words were received with en- 
" thusiasm^ and all of thetti exclaimed, ** Ftatlce fot 
** cvtT ! Bonaparte for ever /' .These cries were reita^ 
*' rated on my going out, by more than 4000 mert. 
*' The Governor and the Russian Commandant were 
i* alarmed at it. 

' '^ The Turkish army consists of 16,140 men. It is 
/' useless to add^ that this is not to be called an anny ; 
** they are men ill armed, without discipline, &DC4 Six 
** thousand French would at present be enough to con^ 
•* quer Egypt»'*'-*Sxtract$from the Report made to the 
First Consul by Col, SebaUiani, from the difoniteur ^ 
January 1803. 

I a departure 
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departure of the British forces from that 
country.* 

Whether the secret wish of his mind be^ 
to attempt a rapid operation for reaching 
our Indian empire ; or whether he is pre- 
pared to prosecute that object by a more 
tardy and lingering process ; or whether 
those views are, for the present, absorbed 
in the immediate purpose, of reviving 
the natural fertility of Egypt, and con* 
verting its immense dormant resources, 
to the aggrandizement of France ; by cre- 
ating a colonial system, surpassing, in pro- 
ductiveness and security, all that our Ame- 
rican islands can aspire to ; which ever of 
these be the governing purpose of his mind, 
(though it is most reasonable to suppose 

* It Is a fact of notoriety in the Medrterranean, tliaC 
the French consnl in Egypt has been assiduoirsly and 
unremittingly engaged, ever since the British army eva-^ 
€uated Egypt* in endeavouring to prepare such a state 
of things, as shall facilitate the re-^ntrance of a French 
force, as soon as his government shaH find it expedient 
to direct a second expeditioxl to that country. 

that 
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that they are all combined in it), we are 
infinitely concerned in being early prepared 
to disappoint and frustrate it. And nature 
has provided no means by which we can 
possibly accomplish this, but by occupying 
Malta; which island, with its dependencies, 
she seems to have formed and prepared to 
become, in these latter days of general 
change, violence, and exertion, the repre- 
sentatives of the Britannia Insuhe within 
the Mediterranean. 

But, in en\imerating the political powers 
which we derive from the occupation of' 
Malta, we are not to overlook a most effi- 
cacious mora/ power; of which we like- 
wise became possessed, the moment that 
the genius of Britain, the evil genius of 
Buonaparte, first took post upon that 
island. Already has his empire of darkness 
suffered molestation from the proximity and 

splendour of truth; the rays of which, 
diffused from the centre of Malta, have 
cast their light upon the opposite coasts. 

^ Already 
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Akeady tbe illumination of a frae presS)) 
discreetly used, and judiciously directed^ 
has begun to dissipate the mists of errof 
and deception which enveloped thc^t wide 
horizon *, Already the system of falshood 
and deceit, by which the tyrant governs the 
ininds of his subject nations, hnse^^perienced 
some counteraction from that efficacious 
engine ; and he himself, and his tyranny, 
stand now fully exposed to the public view 
of Italy, of Greece, and the Levant. 

The power of the press, considered as au 

' engine for moving the public mind, and 

with it the public energies, had not escaped 

the subtil attention of Buonaparte himself. 

By depriving it pf all its freedom, and ap* 

4 f 

* For several months past, an Italian paper, has ])eeu 
published weekly in Malta, the object of wjiich may be 
Inferred from what is here said. This paper, actirely 
distributed in the Mediterranean by the ppportunities 
^hich our, naval superiority must ever command, i& pe- 
rused with avidity, not only in the islands of Greece, btit 
-gn tbe coast of Asia Minor, and at the regeocies upon 
tbe coast of Africa. 

plying 



plying ]^I1 its power to the advanGement oC 
bis owq purppses, be succeeded in giving 
tp the public mind of a large proportion 
of Etirope, a bias towards himself, and 
.against England. He accomplished this^ 
by an active and unremitting dissemination 
of falsehoods! calculated to exasperate thet 
public passions; and by rigorously closings 
at the same time, every passage through 
which truth might enter, to counteract their 
Operation. The Moniteur^ and the nume-r 
sons continental prints under his in^uence^ 
mediate or immediate, are the notorious^ 
charmels through which Europe has long 
been st^turated with statements, appeals^i 
declarations^ manifestoes, &c. destitute <?f 
all foundation in truth; but which, never* 
thdess, from not being contradicted, be- 
came received as true. The reason why 
they were not contradicted is obvious. Tlie 
whdbof.the interior of the continent of 
Europe, is more or less under the control 
and chasliseokeQt of Buonaparte ; and the 
; greatest 
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greatest part of its population, through 
illusion or fear, promote the views of 
France. 

But, while we are deprived of the means 
of communicating immediately with the 
interior of Europe, we command aii access 
to all her shores ; so that, if we are unable 
to cause the voice of truth to sound, at 
pnce, in the inland countries, it is never-* 
theless in our powejr to deliver that voica 
upon all the coasts ;. from which it could 
not fail, by degrees, to make its progress 
into the interior. 

The parts of Europe where the French 
and German languages principally prevail, 
are, unfortunately, under the controlling 
scourge of France ; but that extensive range 
where the Italian language is the common 
medium of intercourse, I mean, the entire 
pircuit of the Mediterranean Sea, is placed 
completely within our reach by possessing 
Malta. At this central, this umbilical 
point, the genius of truth has now esta^ 
' blished 
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bHshed his oracle : an oracle, more truly^ 
divine and tenific than that of Delphi; 
from whence he can utter his voice to the 
surrounding nations, aind dispense in every 
direction the rays of that searching light, 
which Buonaparte labours to shut out from 
his dark and evil empire, by every con^ 
trivance of artifice and force. And shall 
we now extinguish that salutary light, 
merely because Buonaparte 



t( 



tells us^ how he hates its beams !"j 



By persisting in a course of system-* 
aticy active, . and public detection of all 
his purposes ^nd dealings, and by a si«^ 
milar exposure of the powers, principles, 
^nd exalted qualities of our own grea^ 
country, there i§ no question that the sent 
timents and energy, which have so lopg 
been lulled and suspended in those nation s,^ 
nciust finally bjeak forth, and be roused into 
wakefulness and action ; and at length ex- 
^ito Sjucb a ffpr mentation in the geaera^ 
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mass, Es shall eminently contribute io urW 
rooting the tyranny which he has esta*i 
blisbed. 

' Since^ then, Great Britain's pretensiona 
to retain Malta are so. solid, and the pos-' 
session of Malta so efficacious, what caar 
remain, but, — calling to our recollection 
the example of our fathers in the instance of 
Gibraltar, — to pronounce. That the policy 
and interest of Great Britain (duly con- 
sidered and appreciated) peremptorily de- 
mand for her the retention of Malta, and 
the annexation in perpetuity of that terri- 
tory and its dependencies to the British 
dominions; — That it behoves us, uniting^ 
in one view our empires of the West and* 
East, to regard our intermediaite rock of 
Malta as our passage of Thermopylae ; and 
to contest its occupation with a tenacious-' 
ness not less resolute and glorious, than that 
which has rendered that pass an object of 
everlasting veneration. 

- In doing however this «ct of justice to 

our- 
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aorselves, we shall have an act of justice tor 
perforai likewise towards the remnant of 
the Order of St. John. Of this the govern- 
ment was . equitably aware upon a former 
occasion, when it had proposed to annex 
Malta to the. British Qrown, in the follow^ 
ing artidle i 

^^ Malta to remain in perpetuity in the 
♦^ possession of his Majesty, The Knights 
•• of the Order of St John to be indemnified 
** by his Majesty for any losses of property 
*^ which they may sustain in consec^uenc^ 
♦^ of such an arrangement */' 

There are, doubtless, articles which may 
be justly regarded as property belonging tq 
the surviving representatives of that order^ 
At the same time^ we must be upon ouf 
guf^rd^ in distinguishing the articles that 
maybe rightfully claimed as such. What-^ 
eve? sums, . for example, have been applie4 



* Pipers rektjye to t^e ^isciission witk France, KTo. 50, 
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to the necessary semces and security of 
the state, cannot be recovered under that 
description. Public works, docks, fortifi* 
cations, ordnance, &c. cannot be allowed 
to pass under the head of property belong- 
ing to the order ; because it had engaged 
itself, in its sovereign capacity, to afford 
strength and protection to the island and 
its inhabitants; so that whatever, during 
a course of nearly three centuries, may 
have been^ expended for such purposes, 
ought to be now regarded as the property 
of the soil, and amply earned by the public 
of Malta, in return fpr those centuries of un- 
intermitting subserviency and dependance. 
It might, nevertheless, in every point of 
view, well become the |;enerous and up-p 
right policy of England, in confirihipg her 
own title over Malta, to contribute ihuni« 
^cently (and beyond the strict pretensions^ 
of the order to indemnification) in some 
liberal arrangement, for enabling that body 
to preserve a memorial of its ancient glo* 

ries, 
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ries, and maintaia the distincfion of it% 
honours among the other chivalrous insti« 
tutions which still survive. And this ob- 
ject might, perhaps, be best attained, by 
the purchase of estates, in some part of 
the Continent, and within the territories of 
the Sovereign Vho shall testify the great* 
est interest for preserving the honours of 
the order; the revenues arising from which, 
might produce an income sufficiently am- 
ple to empower the renmant of that order, 
and its chief, to sustain a conspicuous 
and honourable distinction in the view of 
Europe. 

But there still remains another question 
for the consideration of our national justice 
and honour — ^a question of very ^ave and 
serious importance: How are we to re- 
tain Malta, and by what principles ar^ 
we to rule it ? Certainly not like some: 
new island in the Charibean Sea, or 
Western Ocean; to be colonized by Eng- 
lishmen, and worked by slaves. We have 

discovered 
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discovered no new island, neither have w6 
extended the limits of our colonial system. 
In annexing Malta to tlie British domi- 
nionS) we iadopt a portion of the ancient 
world ; we " receive iimong our numbers, 
and incorporate into our empire, an an^- 
cient race ; a people, who reverence reli- 
gion and law, and who value legitimate 
freedom and civil enjoyment} a people, 
who possess a strong national character; 
many excellent natural capacities, tradi- 
tional partialities and disgusts, ancient and 
acknowledged privileges^ activity and cou- 
rage, loyalty and honour ; and in whom all 
these qualities will acquire increased fotce, 
as soon as . their feelings shall have reco-» 
vered - from the torpor caused by the in- 
cumbent pressure of tlie knights' govern- 
ment ; and as soon as they sh^iU have de- 
jived some degree of elation aad con- 
fidence, from partieipating in the com^ 
mon strength and dignity of the British 
SUnpif^. 

Admonished 
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, Admonished by the remeqibrance of 
Corsica! we shall not attempt to remould 
the Maltese upon the form of the British 
constitution ; but, following the duty pre- 
scribed by our relation towards themf we 
shall secure to thf^m the perpetuity of thosQ 
native usages, which long local experience, 
and hereditary partialities, prescribe fpr 
their own. gov0rnijaent. 
. •* The sote right of thei conqueror is de?. 
rived from justifiable self-defence. If 
the conqueror thinks proper to retain, the 
sovereignty of the conquered countryy 
^Vand lias a right to retain it, the same 
^^ principles must abo determine the luatH 
*' ner in wjiich he is to treat that state :--t 
" On the subojission pf the^ people^ he ia 
^* boiind to govern them uccordktg, t<^ the 
<^ laws of the atate^/' • t 

. If such would havjB b^n thfe iacoqtesti< 

blp right of the. Maltese had they be^i^ 

. • • .. . , •■ 

• Vattel, B. III. Chi 18. 8, 201. 

conquered 
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Conquered in arms against Great Brltdin^ 
how much more justly is it so, when they 
themselves were confederate parties with 
her in the conquest, which expelled 
the common enemj% and placed their 
country in her power ? The common inte* 
rest that now unites England and Malta, 
calls for the constant presence of a repre- 
sentative of the l^itish Crown in that 
Island ; on the one hand, to secure the in- 
terests of that Crown in Malta ; and on the 
other, to afford to the people a perpetual 
evidence, and prompt experience, of the 
royal protection. But all that this com- 
mon interest demands, in civil matters, is 
the presence of his Majesty's civil re- 
presentative, and of the few individuals 
immediately requisite to give effect to 
the duties of his office. In every other 
particular, the ancient civil establishment 
of the island is complete in the hands of its 
native inhabitants: thereby happily pre- 
cluding the introduction of the most per- 

nicious 
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nicious eiril that could possibly creep in, 
to undermine and destroy bur' credit and 
security in the possession of this valuable 
dependency — a jobbing system^ for the 
increase of patronage at home. 

If we cultivate the confidence and re- 
gard of our adopted brethren in Malta ; if 
we aid them in their endeavours to attain 
all the advantages which nature holds out to 
them, in the geographical position and cir« 
cumstances of their island ; if we impart 
to them the succours of our knowledge, 
experience, and resources, to promote their 
national prosperity ; no human power can 
shake the footing we shall establish in 
Malta. The love towards their little country 
which the Maltese nation entertain, is one 
of the most remarkable, certainly one of 
the most estimable, points in their national 
character, " Ulysses (says Seneca) returned 
" with as much impatience to his native rock 
" of Ithaca, as Agamemnon to his suuip- 
" tuous palaces at Mycenae ; for no onie loves 

K " his 



" his country by refcieocc to itej greatness, 

4 

« but because iti« his couatry/'— " Ulysses 
<* ad Itkacsb suae saxn stc properat, quemad- 
" modum Agamemiioa ad Mycenarum no- 
" biles muTos. Nerao eoira patxiam, quia 
'^mc^a est, afiaat, sed quia sua." And 
such, it is well known, is the passion and 
attachment of the Maltese to their native 
«Qck ; which plainly evinces, hpyr secure a 
podt that island must prove toapo^er, that 
fhaU afford to its inhabitaots the protec- 
tioa aod succour requisite for perfecting 
its prosperity* The weight of military autho- 
rity, which had depressed them in the latter 
ages of the ^rder, was so painful to their 
recollection, that even after his Majesty's 
government was established in the island, 
in the person of the comn>ander of his 

^ 

foVces, the people of Malta did not x^on* 
sider themselves as having yet attained 
the object, to which they so anxiously 
looked und^ his Majesty's protection. A 
dvil chief was essential to tlte regimen 

which 
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which their ancestor had ev^ enjoyed, 
and to the return of which all their pros« 
pects were directed ; and it was not tin til 
^eir wishes and solicitations were in<- 
dulged in that particular, by the appoint- 
ment of a chief magistrate unconnected 
with the military, that they regarded 
themselves as restored to the free 
enjoyment of their ndtivte country. And 
certainly, if any thing could have given 
consummation to Uie happiness of the 
people of Malta in that settlement of 
their island, it was the personal character 
and qualifications of those whom his Ma- 
jesty was pleased to make choice of, suc- 
cessively, to represent his paternal benefi- 
cence among them*; and whose just, en- 
couraging, mild, and yet eflScient adminis- 
* 

* C%iTles Cameron^ Esq. his Majesty's present Gt>- 
v^rnor of the Bahama Islands. 

Sir Alexander Ball, Bart, his Majesty's present Com- 
missioner for administering the Civil Government of 
Malta* 

K 2 trations, 
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trations, have lastingly endeared them to 
that nation; and, contrasted with the car^ 
liage and deportment of the noble fo- 
reigners* who had so long occupied 

their 

^ It has been^ id latter times^ a conceit of the Knights, 
that they were entitled to regard themselves, individaally, 
as Saocrtigm, in consequence of th^ sovereignty con-* 
ferred upon their order. M. de Boisgelin, in the dedica- 
tion to his late ponderous panegyric on the government 
of the Knights, brings into one sentence, ^ His Majesty 
^* and the Emperor of Russia, and the less fortunate 
^ Savereigm who have been deprived of their dominions/^ 
It is very easy to imagine^ what must have been the con* 
sequence, to the native society of Malta, of some hun- 
dreds of foreign noblemen impressed with that conceit; 
assembled upon that narrow rock. But if M. de Bois- 
gelin had adverted to the express terms of the original 
act of donation, published in his 3d volume, he would 
have distinctly read that they were not Sovereigns; so far 
from it^ that it required all their collective multitude, sub- 
sisting in its prin^itive integrity, to constitute one Sove- 
reign. The following are the words of the tiriginal act^ 
by which Charles transferred the allegiance of his Mal- 
tese subjects to the order^ and defined that order as his 
successor : — '^ Mandantes eadem auctoritate nostra, uhi- 
'' versis et singulis hominibus, masculis et fcaminis, &c« 
'' in dictis insulis, &c. dictum Magnum Magisirum, Con- 
*^ ventumquCf et Religionem Sancti Joannis Hierosolomi- 
'*tani^pro eorum Domino utili etpheudali, ac Vsao 
" Possessors praedictDruan habeant et reputent, suisqu^ 

*' mandatis 
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their island, have occasioned a change 
in the circumstances of their society, ex« 
ceeding, if possible, that which formerly 
took place, when they were transferred by 
the Crown of Sicily to. the Order of St John. 
Such are the people whom we are to add 
to our numbers, in uniting their island to 
our own. They are qualified to afibrd us 
important services ; let us requite those 
services, not only with justice but gene- 
rosity, not only With exactness but affec* 
tion; and let us not, by any' discovery of 
a deceitful or sdfiih policy, disgust or alie- 
nate their opinion. Let us carefully che- 
rish, and kindly encourage, this busy and 
industrious swarm. Under the order, they 
languished into drones ; let us revive their 
powers, and recall them into active and useful 

'^ fhandatis pareant et obediant« &c.** (M. de Boisge- 
lin's Ancient and Modern Malta^ vol. iii. p. 200. Append. 
No. 5.) This renders it incontrovertible^ that the 
quality of Sot^^mgn attached upon no one individual 
amongst them, but only upon the united body of the 
order^ in its plenitude and integrity. 

life; 
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life ; but above all things }et qs take care^ 
that we do not, bj unjust, cruel, or disho-- 
nourable neglect^ exasperate them into 
hornets ; thus losing their honey and their 
labour, while we add pungency and poison 
to their stings. 

It only now remains for roe, in conclude 
iog» to acquaint the reader, why the fore^ 
going observations have b^en brought for^ 
ward at t^is particular moment 

The letter, proffering peace, which Buo- 
naparte insidiously addressed to his Majesty 
just before the opening qf the present session 
of PaFli^meot, was transmitted fmm Parii 
^tthe very time that he had. there renewed <ihe 
mention of Malta, as the qauseof the war, 
and, consequently, as the point upon which 
the question of peace must ultimately turn« 
At such a moment, therefore, it appeared 
to be, dot only very seasonable, but of the 
very first importance, that the public at<> 
tention and recdlection should be early 
awakened to the subject of Malta; and 

that 
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ikmk the public nimd ddould b0 aolemi^ : 
caJled upott to reflect, tbatitbe qiieatifNi.. 
of Malta 18 DO petty quMtioq, for party 
fettda and booilo ; that it » a lofty quj^stioO) 
oC the bij^UMt naiiopat eonceromant imar 
ginabkv nskig far above the bollows aii4 
stDixas of poorty into the clear and aereiui 
ether of truth, in which we each are bound 
to aunrey and to contemplate it. 

At the close of last Dacember* a paper, 
entitled an '^ Exposition of the State of the 
FiMKk Empins,'' is^as cominoiricated^ by 
ijie.eider of Buonaparte^ to the Lcgialativo 
Body at Paing; whieb ^ Expontion"' vas 
condoded by the following aotablei. flieii* 
tenee : ^ What England shall be cim- 
^^ vinced, that France wiU nevew accept at^ 
ciker €andilMn$ than those of Amiens j s»i4 
will herer consent to \ewfi her the right 
of breaking treaties at her j^asure, ly 
^^ appropriaimg Malta — England will then 
*^ hare arrived at pacific sentiments ^/' In 

« 

* The Momteur of Jan. I, I80(. 

this 
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this palregraphf Buonaparte takes upon 

« 

himtself to fix the rule of evidence of a dis^ 
po^itidn for- peace > on the part of His Ma- 
jesty^ to be, his Majesty consenting to re- 
linquish Malta ; and (notwithstanding the 
etaomtous increase of the power and in-* 
flueiice of France simce the peace) to take 
up^ with the terms of the treaty of Amiens, 
as a full security: against the evils which 
have Compelled his Majesty to resort again 
to artnsi'-- • • " 

•But, in order to understand thoroughly 
Budnaparte's meaning in thiis restricting 
usito the terms of that treaty respecting 
Maka, we must look back to the solemn 
explanation of that meaning, communi* 
cated by the Frencii Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs to Lord Whitworth, in April 
1803; when he acquainted that . Am- 
bassador — '^ that no consideration on 
^ earth would induce Buonaparte to con* 
sent to a concession in perpetuity of 
Malta, in any shape whatever ; and that 

'• the 
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^^ the m-estafolbhoient of the order was^ not 
so mucA the point to be discussed, z^'that 
of steering Great Britam to acquire a 

" POSSESSION WITHIN THE MeDITEE- 

"raneanV 

I 

By this explicit declaration, oar ejesare 
opened at once to see into the depth of 
the question. The real object of his policy 
is most clearly exposed before us. We are 
frankly and distinctly acquainted, that the 
alleged point of honour res][)ecting the 
Treaty of Amiens was but a feint, and 
never any thihg more than an ostensible 
reason for insisting upon the terms of the 
tenth article of that treaty ; that the true 
and substantial reason why Buonaparte 
adhered so tenaciously to those terms was, 
— ^not any delicacy about the interests of the 
order, or the success of that article, but— 
a dread of the establishment of the British 
power in the Mediterranean ; and an en- 
tire conviction, that if he could only eflfect 

* Papers relative to the Discussion with France^ No* 61. 

the 



A« clislodgiaent of that power from Malta, 
ito aulhcmty in the Meditetranean would 
ODt ^be very dnmble, nor very alarming to 
lam. 

But, unless we are disposed to concede 
to Bomaparte his maxim, pra^re mluntas^ 
mr determmation and our will aie as 
good BSk kis ; and we may please to dedare, 
with equal decision^ though with far more 
^^U ^hat he deckled upon bis. first obr 
laining possession o£ Malta — ^^ It shall cast 
dew to those mhoshfil dtghig^ us */^ 

We have plainly seen, in the short retro- 
spect of our Mediterranean history eon« 
tained in the first pages of ilm tract, that 
the great principle which Buonaparte de- 
clares to be the object of his indeubfe 
hostility, is an ess(Datial and vital principle 
ei our national policy ; and^ in the subser 
i|uent pages, we have discovered enough 
to convince us, that ve cannot cx}Uude wilh 

■ 

him in recasting the opesatioaof that pnn- 

• See page tS.' 
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ciple^ without committing an act of panrl* 
cide upon bur country. 

From wbat has come under our oonat-^ 
deration, it must be evident to us, that we 
9re not to view our occupation of Malta 
as an infeukted or ordinary accident of 
war ; it is the result of a chain of events^ 
giving origin to a line of policy, which* 
during the flow of a century, has been 
gradually im[iosiBg itself upon Great Bri« 
tain, in consequence of the progress of 
events taking place upon the continent ci 
Europe ; which, at the beginning of the 
last century, brought her power to the en- 
trance of the Mediterranean Sea ; which 
directed her, in the subsequent interval, to 
occupy occasionally an intermediate sta* 
tion between the ports of Spain and France; 
tad which, at length, in the present event- 
fid maturity of violence and aggression, has 
enjoined and enabled her to acquire a strong 
aiid permanent establisdiment farmer to the 
east in that sea, in order to fix a bound to 

the 
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the ^Qsitrpation and aggrandizement of 
France upon that side. And, indeed, so 
extraordinarily coincidental have been the 
events that could alone have placed Malta 
in circumstances to be acquired by Great 
Britain ; so ample is the title by which 
Great Britain is now warranted to retain 
that acquisition ; atid so essential is her 
retention of it for checking the tor- 
rent of French usurpation in its progress 
eastward ; that we can ascribe to Provi- 
dence alone, who superintends and ulti- 
mately controls the agencies permitted in 
the world, the conduct and direction of the 
Contingencies, that have placed such a 

power, at such a post, in such a crisis of. 

• • • 

human affairs. 

And what is here observed, of the . pro- 
gressive policy which has rendered Great 
Britain a Mediterranean power, is to be 
applied equally to Russia. The same 
general causes have, in the course of the 
last centur}^ advanced the Russian power 

to 
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to the theatre of the Mediterranean. Thi» 
parallel and gradual descent upon the east 
and west, of two great powers from the 
north, to meet and ilnite their forces upon 
the southern front of France, at a moment 
when her immense strength and activity 
must otherwise have over-leaped allbouiidst 
is a fact for history, which will not fail to be 
duly characterized by minds competent fo 
appreciate it. And since Russia has ad- 
vanced, by the conquest of Oczakow and 
the Crimea, to a situation enabling her to 

take at all times a ready and vigorous part 
in the affairs of the Mediterranean Sea; 
and since she is more likely to make pro- 
gress in that scene of action and interest, 
than to recede from it; the most powerful 
and manifest confirmation is thence derived 

* * • * 

to the argument here maintained, for the 
permanent establishment of the British 
power in Malta. 

But the efficacy of this argument is now 
perfected, and rendered irresistible, by the 
document received at the very moment 

* 

this 
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tliis page was conunittiog to the fire^s :-- 
ihe Proclamatioqi by which Buociaparte 
gives origin to his new kingdom of Italy^ 
and settles the line of succession to (he 
crown of that new kingdom. This great and 
strange event, conquers at once every possi- 
ble resistance that a litigious sophistry could 
oppose against this argument. Malta 
cannot now be represented as a temporary 
station, to be retained during war^ but re- 
linquished at a peace; becausct Buona- 
parte has himself pronounced the perma«^ 
nency of our tenure in Malta, by the terms 
iu which he has. given permanency to the 
kingdom of Italy. In all wars, there are, 
without doubt, circumstances which di- 
rect to the temporary occupation of posts, 
for the particular occasions (^ the war, and 
for those occasions only ; but Malta is not 
of that description ; and it would now be ab<» 
surd, it would be criminal, to represent it as 
such. Our occupation of Malta is, therefore, 
not to be~ considered as of less permanency 
than that of Gibraltar ; and certainly, there 

never 
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never existed so much of reason to enjoii^ 
so much of right to justify, the mppropiia- 
tion of Gibraltar, as no^ exist to justify 
and enJMu the annexation of Malta to 
the crown of this United Kingdom* This 
new act of Buonaparte with respect to 
Italy, demonstrates that his projects WK 
not measures of precaution; regulated, 
as he sillily affects, by existing circum- 
stances, and to be discontinued when those 
circumstances shall change. No one ever 
made himself a monarch as a temporary 
measure, or expedient. The confirmation 
of his new kingdom becomes, therefore, a 
new object for which he is determined to 
contend; and likewise, a new motive to 
him for striving to reduce us within the 
tenns of the treaty of Amiens. 

The question, then, is— not whether 
Great Britain shalli or shall not, possess a 
certain " miserable rock^'' called Malta; but 
—whether France shall be left in the unre- 
strained liberty of overturning the world, 

or 
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or shall be prevented from doing so by th<i 
ready coercion - of the British power, se- 
curely intrenched in the fortress of Malta : 
which is the only alternative*. And, since 

the. 

* It is etsential to remark, that the force of this ob- 
jBenration i%.not in any manner restricted to the actual 
state of affairs in France. Earnestly as we must 
desire the restoration of the legitimate monarchy; 
yet, whether it be restored or not, our policy is still 
the same with respect to Malta* The measures of 
the revolutionary governments that have chiefly en- 
gaged our consideration in this tract, originated in the 
plans of the monarchy ; those plans^ however, had never 
been undertaken, on account of the difficulties that 
appeared to attend them. In fact, the strength of 
the defences opposed to them, had not been tried ; and 
in this alone, the plana of dominion of a Richelieu or 
a Lew is XIV. seem to difier from those of a Buonaparte* 
Those defences, however, have now been tried, and 
have been successfully broken through ; and tjie rege- 
nerated monarchy, whenever it is restored, will have 
learned all the virtue of that instructive and encou- 
raging maxim — difficile vidctur omnt opus, antequam 
tentcs. It is often easy to follow, where it is arduous to 
lead; and the examples of the revolutionary govern- 
ments, will ever hold -forth encouragement to the re- 
stored monarchy, to venture upon many strokes of policy, 
which, in its former state, it had never been hardy enough 
to attempt. The moral securities of Malta had, infmner 
times, reduced France to the necessity of contenting 

herself 
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the contest is brought at length to thui 
issue ; since Great Britain can never 

close 



herself with a predomiaating iofluence m that Island ; 
which influence she contrived to maintain^ partly by 
the large proportion of French persons in the ordet^ 
)>ut partly also by means of the opportunities afforded 
from the proximity of Malta to France. The following 
is the reasoning of an adherent to the ancient order of 
things upon the iavasion of Malta by the. French* 

i " Est-ce servir la France, que de lui livrer Make 
** dans un moment oh les fausses mesures des tyrans qui 
^^ VopfntDjexkU la coalition de TEuropie coiitre elle, et 
la superiority maritin;ip 4e I'Angleterre, dSmontre^t 
qu'il est impossible que cette tie lui reste ? N'est-ce 
pas plat6t livrer ce pays k sa rivale la plus formidable^ 
r Angleterre ? Et tout Fran^ais honnete ne devait.il 
pas employer ses moyens k assurer cl jamais /a neu- 
tralite si importante de ce port> pourqu^au retour de 
** Vordte en ^urope^ la France y retrouv&t les m6mes 
avantages et la meme irjflutnct qu'ellc y avait avani 
les evaumttuV (Correspondance Secrete d'un Cheva- 
lier de HliHe> p. 203.'') . 

If England should now turn away front Maltai 
and call hack to her distant latitudes the power she 
had deputed to the Mediterranean, she will place that 
Island in the necessity of connecting itself with France* 
Naturally destittite of every article of subsistence^ and 
Without resdureei^ Malta can neVer be rendered an in* 
dependtent dtkte ; but must lean to some great powen 
If England deserts it> it will be nataral, it will be in-^ 

t evitable^ 
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this ptfragrapb, Buonaparte takes upoii 
hittM^lf to fix tt^e rule of evideJnee of a dis- 
position forpeaceton tbe part of His Ma- 
jesty^ to be, his Majesty consentiDg to re- 
linquish Malta ; and (notwithstanding the 
etaottnous • increase of the power and in- 
fluence of France sinfce the peaqe) to take 
up^ with the terms of the treaty of Amiens, 
as a full security: against the evils which 
have cpmpelled his Majesty to resort again 
to armsi'-- •.'.'•..■ .'»'-.,.'• 
'/But, in order to understand thoroughly 
Builnaparte's meaning in thiis restricting 
us: to the terms of that treaty respecting 
Malta, we must look back to the solemn 
explanation of that meaning, communi* 
cated by the French Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs to Lord Whitworth, in April 
1803; when he acquainted that . Am*- 
bassador — ^^ that no consideration on 
^ earth would induce Buonaparte to con- 
*^ sent to a concession in perpetuity of 
^^ Malta, in any shape whatever ; and that 

•« the 
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^^ the re-estafolishttient of the order was^ not 
so mucA the point to be discussed, z^that 
of suffering Great Britaai to acquire a 

" POSSESSION WITHIN THE MeDITBR- 
" RANEAN V 

By this explicit declaration, our ejes are 
opcDcd at once to see into the depth of 
the question. The real object of his policy 
is most clearly exposed before us. We are 
frankly and distinctly acquainted, that the 
alleged point of honour respecting the 
Treaty of Amiens was but a feint, and 
never any thing more than an ostensible 
reason for insisting upon the terms of the 
tenth article of that treaty ; that the true 
and substantial reason why Buonaparte 
adhered so tenaciously to those terms was, 
— ^not any delicacy about the interests of the 
order, or the success of that article, but— 
a dread of the establishment of the British 
power in the Mediterranean ; and an en- 
tire conviction, that if he could only eflfect 

* Papers relative to the Discussion with France^ No* 61. 

the 



tti« dialodgiaent of that power from Malta, 
ito aulhcmty in the Meditenraoean would 
ODt ^be very dnmble, nor very alarming to 

But, unless we are disposed to ooncede 
to Bnoaaparte his maxim, procure wluntas, 
mr determination and ovft will aie as 
good as hi$ ; and we may please to declare, 
with equal decision,, though with far more 
i^^t, what he declared upon bisi fu^ obr 
laining possession o£ Malta — ^^ It shall cost 
dear ia thos$ mho shaH dUihdg^ w */^ 

We have plainly seen, in the short retro- 
spect of our Mediterranean history eon« 
tained in the first pages of thi«^ tract, that 
the great principle which JBqonap^rie de- 
clares to be the object of his inflesible 
hostility, is an essential and vital principle 
Md our national policy ; and» in the subser 
^uent pages, we have discovered enough 
to convince us, that ve cannot collude wiikh 
Hm in reiusting the operation of that pno- 

• See page t%.' 

ciple, 
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ciple, without committing an act of panri* 
cide upon bur country. 

From wbat has come under our oonat-^ 
deration, it must be evident to us, that we 

* 

9re not to view our occupation of Malta 
as an insulated or ordinary accident of 
war ; it is the result of a chain of events, 
giving origin to a lioe c^ policy, whicbt 
during the flow of a century, has been 

gradually im^iosing itself upon Great Bii« 
tain, in consequence of the progress of 
events taking place upon the continent ci 
Europe ; which, at the beginning of the 
last century, brought her power to the en- 
trance of the Mediterranean Sea ; which 
directed her, in the subsequent interval, to 
occupy occasionally an intermediate sta* 
tion between the ports of Spain and France; 
tad which, at length, in the present event- 
fid maturity of violence and aggression, has 
enjoined and enabled her to acquire a strong 
aiid permanent establisdiment &rther to the 
east in that sea, in order to fix a bound to 

the 
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the usurpation and aggrandizement of 
France upon that side. And, indeed, so 
extraordinarily coincidental have been the 
events that could alone have placed Malta 
in circumstances to be acquired by Great 
Britain ; so ample is the title by which 
Great Britain is now warranted to retain 
that acquisition ; a^d so essential is her 
retention of it for checking the tor- 
rent of French usurpation in its progress 
eastward ; that we- can ascribe to Provi- 
dence alone, who superintends and ulti- 
mately controls the agencies permitted in 
the world, the conduct and direction of the 
Contingencies, that have placed such a 
power, at such a post, in such a crisis of. 
human affairs. . 

And what is here observed, of the . pro- 
gressive policy which has rendered Great ^ 
Britain a Mediterranean power, is to be 
applied equally to Russia. The same 
general causes have, in the course of the 
last century, advanced the Russian power 

to 
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to the theatre of the Mediterranean. Thi» 
parallel and gradual descent upon the east 
and west, of two great powers from the 
north, to meet and Unite their forces upon 
the southern front of France, at a moment 
when her immense strength and activity 
must otherwise have over-leaped allboundst 
is a fact for history, which will not fail to be 
duly characterized by minds competent fo 
appreciate it. And since Russia has ad* 
vanced, by the conquest of Oczakow and 
the Crimea, to a situation enabling her to 
take at all times a ready and vigorous part 
in the affairs of the Mediterranean Sea; 
and since she is more likely to make pro- 
gress in that scene of action and interest, 
than to recede from it; the most powerful 
and manifest confirmation is thence derived 
to the argument here maintained, for the 
permanent establishment of the British 
power in Malta. 

But the efficacy of this argument is now 
perfected, and rendered irresistible, by the 
document received at the very moment 

this 
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this page was comnritting to the {Nree^s : — 
the Proclamatioq^ by which Buonaparte 
gives origin to his new kingdom of Italy^ 
and settles the line of succession to the 
crown of that new kingdom. This great and 
strange event, conquers at once every possi- 
ble resistance that a litigious sophistry could 
oppose against this argument. Malto 
cannot now be represented as a temporary 
station, to be retained during war, but re* 
linquished at a peace; because, Buona* 
parte has himself pronounced the perma-^ 
nency of our tenure in Malta, by the terms 
in whidi he has, given permanency to the 
kingdom of Italy. In all wars, there are, 
without doubt, circumstances which di* 
rect to the temporary occupation of posts^ 
for the particular occasions of the war, and 
for those occasions only ; but Malta is not 
of that description ; and it would now be ab* 
surd, it would be criminal, to represent it as 
such. Our occupation of Malta is,theiiefore, 
not to be. considered as of less permanency 
than that of Gibraltar ; and certainly, there 

never 



never existed so much of reason to enjoiii^ 
so much of right to justify, the approprim- 
tioti of Gibraltar^ as no^ exist to justify 
aiid enj(MQ the annexation of Malta to 
the crown of this United Kingdom* This 
new act of Buonaparte with respect to 
Italy, demonstrates that his projects are 
not measures of precaution; regulated, 
as he sillily affects, by existing circum- 
stances, and to be discontinued when those 
circumstances shall change. No one ever 
made himself a monarch as a temporary 
measure, or expedient. The confirmatioD 
of his new kingdom becomes, therefore, a 
new object for which he is determined to 
contend; and likewise, a new motive to 
him for striving to reduce us within the 
tenns of the treaty of Amiens. 

The question, then, is — not whether 
Great Britain shall, or shall not, possess a 
^^ertain " miserable rock/' called Malta; but 
— whether France shall be left in the unre- 
strained liberty of overturning the world, 

or 
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or shall be prevented frbm doing so by the 
ready coercion - of the British power, se- 
curely intrenched in the fortress of Malta : 
which is the only alternative*. And, since 

the. 

* It is euential to remark, that the force of this ob- 
servation i$, not in any manner restricted to the actual 
state of affairs in France. Earnestly as we must 
desire the restoration of the legitimate monarchy; 
yet, whether it be restored or not, our policy is still 
the same with respect to Malta. The measures of 
the revolutionary governments that have chiefly en- 
gaged our consideration in this tract, originated in the 
plans of the monarchy ; those plans, however, had never 
been undertaken, on account of the difficulties that 
appeared to attend them. In fact, the strength of 
the defences opposed to them, had not been tried ; and 
in this alone, the plans of dominion of a Richelien or 
a Lew is XIV. seem to differ from those of a Buonaparte. 
Those defences, however, have now been tried, and 
have been successfully broken through ; and the rege- 
nerated monarchy, whenever it is restored, will have 
learned all the virtue of that instructive and encou- 
raging maxim — difficile videtur omnc opus, antequam 
tentes. It is often easy to follow, where it is arduous to 
lead; and the examples of the revolutionary govern- 
ments, will ever hold -forth encouragement to the re- 
stored monarchy, to venture upon many strokes of policy, 
which, in its former state, it had never been hardy enough 
to attempt. The moral securities of Malta had, informer 
times, reduced France to the necessity of contenting 

herself 
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the contest is brought at length to thi» 
issue ; since Great Britain can never 

close 



herself with a predomiaatitig iofluence in that Island ; 
tvhich influence she contrived to maintain^ partly by 
the large proportion of French persons in the ordet^ 
)>ut partly also by means of the opporiuaHies afforded 
from the proximity of Malta to France. The following 
is the reasoning of an adherent to the ancient order of 
things upon the invasion of Malta by the. French* 

■ " Est-ce servir la France, que de lui livrer Make 
** daiis un moment oh les fausses mesures des tyrans qui ' 
*^ Toppritnieni) la coalition de TEurope contre elle, et 
la superiority maritin;!^ de TAngleterre, d^montre^t 
qu*II est impossible que cette tie lui reste ? N'est-ce 
^' pas plat&t lirrer ce pays k sa rivale la plus formidable^ 
r Angleterre ? £t tout Fran^ais honnSte ne devait.il 
pas employer ses moyens it assurer & jamais /a iteu- 
tralite si importante de ce port, pourqu^au retour de 
'Tordie eni^urope^ la France y retrouv&tles mSmes 
avantages et la mime ir^uence qu'elle y avait avani 
les ivenemeru^'* (Correspondance Secrfete d'un Cheva^ 
lier de Hjalte> p* «03/') , 

If England should now turn away from Malta) 
and call hack to her distant latitudes the power she 
had deputed to the Mediterranean, she will place that 
Island in the necessity of connecting itself with France* 
Naturally destittite of every article of subsistence^ and 
'without rescAirecs, Malta can neVer be rendered an in* 
dependent i\k^\ but must lean to some great power. 
If England deserts it> it will be natural/ it will be in-^ 
' ' ' t evitable^ 
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this paragraph, Buonaparte takes upon 
hittitelf to fix tb<e rule of evidence of a di&- 
poi»iti0n forpeacoion the part of His Ma- 
jesty ^ to be, his Majesty consenting to re- 
linquish Malta ; and (notwithstanding the 
eHoAnous increase of the power and in-* 
fluence of France sinfce the peace) to take 
up^ with the terms of the treaty of Amiens, 
as a full security: against the evils which 
have cpmpelled his Majesty to resort again 
to armsi''- . 'i •■ 

vBut, in order to understand thoroughly 
Bttdnaparte's meaning in thus restricting 
us: to the terms of that treaty respecting 
Maka, we must look back to the solemn 
explanation of that meaning, communi- 
cated by the French Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs to Lord Whitworth, in April 
1803; when he acquainted that . Am^ 
bassador — ^^ that no consideration on 
earth would induce Buonaparte to con* 
sent to a concession in perpetuity of 
Malta, in any shape whatever ; and that 

'' the 
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^^ the re-estafolishoient of the order was^ not 
^^ so mucA the point to be discussed, zsthat 
^^ of suffering Great Eritmi to acquire a 

" POSSESSION WITHIN THE MeDITBR* 
" RANEAN^/' 

By this explicit declaration, our eyes are 
opened at once to see into the depth of 
the question. The real object of his policy 
is^ most clearly exposed before us. We are 
frankly and distinctly acquainted, that the 
alleged poiht of honour resecting the 
Treaty of Amiens was but a feint, and 
never any thing more than an ostensible 
reason for insisting upon the terms of the 
tenth article of that treaty ; that the true 
and substantial reason why Buonaparte 
adhered so tenaciously to those terms was, 
— ^not any delicacy about the interests of the 
order, or the success of that article, but— 
a dread of the establishment of the British 
power in the Mediterranean ; and an en- 
tire conviction, that if he could only effect 

"* Papers relative to the Discussion with France^ No* 61. 

the 



Ao dnbdgiaenfc of thai power from Malta, 
ito authority in the Meditefranean would 
not ^be Ycry diiiable» nor very alarming to 

But, unless we are disposed to concede 
to Boromaparte his maxim, pra^^e voluntas, 
mr deterramation and ot^ wUl aie as 
good as his ; and we may please to dedare, 
with equal deciaton, though with far more 
ri^t, what he declared upon hia fu^ obr 
^ning possession o£ Malta — ^^ It shall cost 
itar to tkos^ zeka sJmdl di$h^ us ^/^ 

We have plainly seen, in the short rctro^ 
spect of our Mediterranean history con* 
tained in the first pages of thi^^ traqt, that 
the great principle which 3^onapQrte de- 
clares to be the object of his indesibte 
hostility^ is an essential and vitial principle 
e( our national policy ; and^ in the subeer 
^uent pages^ we haiFe dbcoMrered enoi^ 
U> convince us, that we cannot coUude with 

a 

him in resisting tls^ upwnJtuin of that pnnr 

* See page tS: 

ciple. 
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ciple, without conimitling an act of pairl-* 
cide upon bur country. 

From what hts come under our const* 
deration, it mu&t be evident to us, that we 
^re not to view our occupation of MaJtii 
as an insulated or ordinary accident of 
war ; it is the result of a chain of eventSt 
giving origin to a li2M^ of policy, whicht 
during the flow of a century, has been 
gradually imfiosiBg itself upon Great Bri* 
tain, in consequence of the progress ai 
events t^Jking place upon the c<utinent of 
Europe ; which, at the beginning of the 
last century, brought her power to the en- 
trance of the Mediterranean Sea ; which 
directed her, in the subsequent interval, to 
occupy occasionally an intermediate sta^ 
tion between the ports of Spain and France; 
%q4 which, at length, in the present event- 
fed maturity of violence and aggression, has 
enjoined and enabled her to acquire a strong 
and permanent establidiment &rther to the 
east in that sea, in order to fix a bound to 

the 
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the usitrpation and aggrandizement af 
France upon that side. And, indeed, so 
extraordinarily coincidental have been the 
events that could alone have placed Malta 
in circumstances to be acquired by Great 
Britain ; so ample is the title by which 
Great Britain is now warranted to retain 
that acquisition ; atid so essential is her 
retention of it for checking the tor- 
rent of French usurpation in its progress 
eastward ; that we- can ascribe to Provi- 
dence alone, who superintends and ulti- 
mately controls the agencies permitted in 
the wcMrld, the conduct and direction of the 
contingencies, that have placed such a 

power, at such a post, in such a crisis of. 
human affairs. 

And what is here observed, of the . pro- 
gressive policy which has rendered Great 
Britain a Mediterranean power, is to be 
applied equally to Russia. The same 
general causes^ have, in the course of the 

■ 

last century, advanced the Russian power 

to 
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to the theatre of the Mediterranean. Thi» 
parallel and gradual descent upon the east* 
and west, of two great powers from the 
north, to meet and unite their forces upon 
the southern front of France, at a moment 
when her immense strength and activity 
must otherwise have over-leaped allboundst 
is a fact for history, which will not fail to be 
duly characterized by minds competent to 
appreciate it. And since Russia has ad* 
vanced, by the conquest of Oczakow and 
the Crimea, to a situation enabling her to 
take at all times a ready and vigorous part 
in the affairs of the Mediterranean Sea; 
and since she is more likely to make pro- 
gress in that scene of action and interest, 
than to recede from it; the most powerful 
and manifest confirmation is thence derived 
to the argument here maintained, for the 
permanent establishment of the British 
power in Malta. 

But the efficacy of this argument is now 
perfected, and rendered irresistible, by the 
document received at the very moment 

this 
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this page was committiDg to the preens : — 
the Proclamatioq^ by which Buonaparte 
gives origin to his new kingdom of Italy^ 
and settles the line of succession to the 
crown of that new kingdom. This great and 
strange event, conquers at once every possi- 
ble resistance that a litigious sophistry could 
oppose against tliis argument. Malta 
cannot now be represented as a temporary 
station, to be retained during war, but re* 
linquished at a peace; because, Buona- 
parte has himself pronounced the perma-^ 
nency of our tenure in Malta, by the terms 
in which he hasgiven permanency to the 
kingdom of Italy. In all wars, there are, 
without doubt, circumstances which di- 
rect to the temporary occupation of posts^ 
for the particular occasions of the war, and 
for those occasions only ; but Malta is not 
of that description ; and it would now be ab* 
surd, it would be criminal, to represent it as 
such. Our occupation of Malta is, therefore, 
not to be considered as of less permanency 
than that of Gibraltar ; and certainly, there 

never 
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never existed so much of reason to enjoiii^ 
so much of right to justify, the approprim- 
tioti of Gibraltar^ as no^ exist to justify 
aiid enjiMQ the annexation of Malta te 
the crown of this United Kingdom. This 
new act of Buonaparte with respect to 
Italy, demonstrates that his projects ave 
not measures of precaution; regulated, 
as he sillily affects, by existing circum- 
stances, and to be discontinued when those 
circumstances shall change. No one ever 
made himself a monarch as a temporary 
measure, or expedient. The confirmatioD 
of his new kingdom becomes, therefore, a 
new object for which he is determined to 
contend; and likewise, a new motive to 
him for striving to reduce us within the 
tenns of the treaty of Amiens. 

The question, then, is— not whether 
Great Britain shall, or shall not, possess a 
^^ertain " miserable rock^' called Malta; but 
— whether France shall be left in the unre- 
strained liberty of overturning the world, 

or 
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or shall'be prevented from doing so by thd 
ready coerdon - of the British power, se- 
curely intrenched in the fortress of Malta : 
which is the only alternative*. And, since 

» 

the. 

* It is euential to remark, that the force of this ob- 
servation i$, not in any manner restricted to the actual 
state of affairs in France. Earnestly as we must 
desire the restoration of the legitimate monarchy; 
yet, whether it be restored or not, our policy is still 
the same with respect to Malta. The measures of 
the revolutionary governments that have chiefly en- 
gaged our consideration in this tract, originated in the 
plans of the monarchy ; those plans, however, had never 
been undertaken, on account of the difficulties that 
appeared to attend them. In fact, the strength of 
the defences opposed to them, had not been tried ; and 
in this alone» the plans of dominion of a Richelien or 
a Lew is XIV. seem to differ from those of a Buonaparte. 
Those defences, however, have now been tried, and 
have been successfully broken through ; and tjie rege- 
nerated monarchy, whenever it is restored, will liave 
learned all the virtue of that instructive and encou* 
raging maxim — difficile vidctur ofmnt opus, antequam 
tentes. It is often easy to follow, where it is arduous to 
lead; and the examples of the revolutionary govern- 
ments, will ever hold -forth encouragement to the re- 
stored monarchy, to venture upon many strokes of policy, 
which, in its former state, it had never been hardy enough 
to attempt. The moral securities of Malta had, in former 
times, reduced France to the necessity of contenting 

herself 
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the contest is brought at length to this 
issue ; since Great Britain can never 

close 

* 

* * 

herself with a predomiaatitig mfloeiice m that Island ; 
which influence she contrived to maintain^ partly by 
the large proportion of French persons in the ordet^ 
)>ut partly also by means of the opportuoUies afforded 
from the proximity of Malta to France. The following 
is the reasoning of an adherent to the ancient order of 
things upon the invasion of Malta by the. French* 

■ " Est-ce servir la France, que de lui livrer Malte 
** dans un moment oh les fausses mesures des tyrans qui ' 
l^ppritneoi) la coalition de TEurope contre ellcp ,et 
la sap^riorit^ maritin^ 4e FAngleterre, d^montre^t 
qu*il est impossible que cette ile lui reste ? N*est-ce 
^' pas plnt&t livrer ce pays k sa rivale la plus formidable^ 
r Angleterre ? £t tout Fran^ais honn^te ne devait.il 
pas employer ses moyens it assurer & jamais /a neu- 
tralite si importante de ce port, pourqu^au retour de 
*' Tordie en ^urope^ la France y retrouv&t les mSmes 
avantages et la mime ir^uenct qu'ellc y avait avani 
les evenemen^" (Correspondance Secrfete d'un Chevai' 

lierdeMjalte/p.203.") 

If England should now turn away from Malta) 
and call hack to her distant latitudes the power she 
had deputed to the Mediterranean, she will place that 
Island in the necessity of connecting itself with France* 
Naturally destitute of every article of subsistence^ and 
without rescAit^jes, Malta can never be rendered an in* 
dependent ^tkl« ; but must lean to some great power* 
If England deserts it> it will benatarali it will be in* 
' t evitable^ 
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close her temple of. J^qus. until she 
shall have conquered in this controversy 5 
it is plain what course we are to pursue. If 
we yield this point, we charge ourselves 
with all the consequent destruction ; and 
[Buonaparte acquires, by one short opera- 
tion, all that he can seek; with the disgrace 
of England to boot, to enhance the value, 
and heighten the relish, of his easy victory; 

* * * / • * 

But let us recall to our memory thos^ 
words of wisdom: " A great, state is, too 
much envied, too much dreade,d, to 
find safety in humiliation. To be secure^ 
it must be respegted'. Power, and emi- 
^' nence, and consideration, are things not 
*' to'be begged, they must be commanded; 
" anjl they who supplicate for mercy from 
*^ others, can never hope for justice through 
;^^ themselves.. What justice they are to 

evitaWe, that k should^eek ^o copcifiate ,the frieBdship 
of so po.werful a neighbour as France^ .^and should coufft 
her ai^tbority and proteciiou. And this ,con3ider9tioD 
establishes beyond reply, fhe expecjienqy q( our resolv- 
ing npt to depart fioip Malta. . , 

. .> » " obtain 
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^^ obtain as the alms of an enemy, depends 
upon his character, and that they ought 
well to know, before they impHcitly con- 
^^fide*" ' ^ 

But we ** well know his* character/' po- 
litical and personal, and therefore do not 
** confide/' We know, oir' ought to know, 
that every degree of cbnfidende . conceded 
to his perfidy, every degree of conni- 
vance indulged to his knavery, is so far 
a positive sacrifice of our sense . and > our 
safety. On the other hand, we know 
equally well, that all our security lies in 
the alacrity and vivacity of bur suspicions. 
They are the legitimate offspring of our 
experience and our providence. They are 
inspired, and warranted, by every evidence 
of his secret purposes disclosed to the 
world. They are justified by his universal 
system of falsehood, duplicity, andinsn^f 
by his tyrannies exercised upon Switzer^ 
land, Holland, and Hanover ; and by the 

• Burke. 

La treachery, 
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treachery, with which he secretly carried 
forward his views of aggraodizement and 
iisurpatioDi at the very moment he pro-* 
fessed to be negotiating a durable peace 
for Europe at Amiens. If our suspicions 
requite more justification, let us take it 
from that equitafaJe and plenary maxim of 
our law, and which in no instance was ever 
so fitly applied as to Buonaparte himself : 
in odium $poliatori$ omnia pmmmmtur. 

We are therefore warranted in with* 
holding every degree of confidence from 
an adversary, thus atrociously false, and 
essentially evil, until, by a penitential 
policy, he shall have abridged his own 
usurpations, and curtailed his own excesses; 
and shall have, submitted, in pledge of his 
altered principles, to see us in possession 
of such a post, as, while it adds little to Qur 
a^g^ndizement, shall enable us to prevent 
him from resuming the usurped powers 
which he shall consent to lay down*. Apd 
where shall we find such a post upon the 

globe^ 
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globe, exGepting at Malta? When, there- 
fore, be shall have been brought to sub* 
mit to our holding that curb upon his 

power and perfidy,* by which we may per- 

« 

manently restrain the -^xiiesses of his am- 
bition, without confining its laudable and 
legitimate exertions; then, and not till 
then, he will be entitled to ask, and we 
warranted to grant, that confidence, which 
may lead to a final issue of real amity and 
peace. 

Under all these circumstances, we shall 
do well to tell ourselves continually, that , 
peace is not, at present, in the world. This 
i% a great truth, which we must practise \ 
our minds to contemplate with composure 
and hardihood. To^ be insensible to it, 
would betray soifie radical debility in the 
moral p&viedi Until we have learned to 
survey it with subniissive assent on the part 
&f J our reason, and to receive it as the gtf- 
vetningobjecft-ofdar conduct, it isinipossi- 
ble ttiax we shottld^ be equal to the cirfciim.- 

> stances 
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the >iisilrpation and aggrandizement af 
France upon that side. And, indeed, so 
extraordinarily coincidental have been the 
ev^ents that could alone have placed Malta 
ki circumstances to be acquired by Great 
Britain ; so ample is the title by which 
Great Britain is now warranted to retain 
that acquisition ; a'hd so essential is her 
retention of it for checking the tor- 
rent of French usurpation in its progress 
eastward ; that we- can ascribe to Provi- 
dence alone, who superintends aiid ulti- 
mately controls the agencies permitted in 
the world, the conduct and direction of the 
contingencies, that have placed such a 
power, at such a post, in such a crisis of. 
human affairs. 

And what is here observed, of the . pro- 
gressive policy which has rendered Great ^ 
Britain a Mediterranean power, is to be 
applied equally to Russia. The same 
general causes, have, in the course of the 
last century, advanced the Russian power 

to 
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to the theatre of the Mediterranean. Thi» 
parallel and gradual descent upon the east 
and west, of two great powers from the 
north, to meet and unite their forces upon 
the southern front of France, at a moment 
when her immense strength and activity 
must otherwise have over-leaped ailboundst 
is a fact for history, which will not fail to be 
duly characterized by minds competent fo 
appreciate it. And since Russia has ad* 
vanced, by the conquest of Oczakow and 

4 

the Crimea, to a situation enabling her to 
take at all times a ready and vigorous part 
in the affairs of the Mediterranean Sea; 
and since she is more likely to make pro- 
gress in that scene of action and interest, 
than to recede from it; the most powerful 
and manifest confirmation is thence derived 
to the argument here maintained, for the 
permanent establishment of the British 
power in Malta. 

But the efficacy of this argument is now 
perfected, and rendered irresistible, by the 
document received at the very moment 

this 
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this page was committiog to the press : — 
the Proclamatioq^ by which Buonaparte 
gives origia to his new kingdom of Italy^ 
and settles the line of succession to the 
crown of that new kingdom. This great and 
strange event, conquers at once every possi- 
ble resistance that a litigious sophistry could 
oppose against this argument. Malta 
cannot now be represented as a temporary 
station, to be retained during war^ but re- 
linquished at a peace; because^ Buona- 
parte has himself pronounced the perma-^ 
nency of our tenure in Malta, by the terms 
in which he has given permanency to the 
kingdom of Italy. In all wars, there are, 
without doubt, circumstances which di* 
rect to the temporary occupation of posts, 
for the particular occasions di the war, and 
for those occasions only ; but Malta is not 
of that description ; and it would now be ab* 
surd, it would be criminal, to represent it as 
such. Our occupation of Malta is, therefore, 
not to be considered as of less permanency 
than that of Gibraltar ; and certainly, there 

never 
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never existed so much of reason to enjoio^ 
so much of right to justify, the appropria- 
tioti of Gibraltar, as now exist to jcntify 
aiid enJMn the annexation of Midta to 
the crown of this United Kingdom. This 
new act of Buonaparte with respect to 
Italy, demonstrates that his projects ore 
not measures of precaution; regulated, 
as he sillily affects, by existing circum- 
stances, and to be discontinued when those 
circumstances shall change. No one eva 
made himself a monarch as a temporary 
measure, or expedient. The confirmatioo 
of his new kingdom becomes, therefore, a 
new object for which he is determined to 
contend; and likewise, a new motive to 
him for striving to reduce us within the 
tenns of the treaty of Amiens. 

The question, then, is—not whether 
Great Britain shall, or shall not, possess a 
certain ^* miserable roc A:,'^ called Malta; but 
—whether France shall be left in the unre- 
strained liberty of overturning the world, 

or 
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life ; but above all things let qft tfike eare, 
that we do not» bj unjust, cruel, or di»ho- 
Bourable neglect^ exasperate them into 
h<;»*iiets ; thus losing their honey and their 
Ubour, while we add pungenoj and poison 
to their stings. 

It only DOW reama, for me. in condad- 
ing, to acquaint the reader, why the fore** 
going observ^^tions have b^en brought for^ 
ward at to paiticulv moment. 

The letter, proffering peace, which Buo- 
naparte insidiously addressed to his Majesty 
just before the opening qf the present session 
9f Parliament, was transmitted from Paris 
^t the very time that he had there renewed the 
mention of Malta, as the cause of the war, 
and, consequently, as the point upon which 
the question of peace must ultimately turn« 
At such a moment, therefore, it appeared 
to be, itot only very seasonable, but of the 
very first importance, that the public at« 
tention and recdlection should be early 
awakened to the subject of Malta; and 

that 
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t\mk the public nuttd dMuId b0 solemi^. 
c^led upon to reflect, tbaki.tbe queskimk. 
of Malta is w> petty quwtioif , for party 
fettda and himk ; that it isr alofly qui^stioo, 
of the bighott najtional concemiMnt iiiiar 
ginabkv ^^ f^ above the billows aod 
stocas of party into the clear and aereoa 
etiier of truth, in which we each are bound 
to aunrej and to contemplate it. 

At the dose of last December^ a paper, 
entitled an ^^ Exposition of the State of the 
FimdiD Eknpina/' was commnnicated, by 
t^.erder of Buonaparte^ to the Legialatiflre 
Body at Pans; whicb ^ Expoaitioa"' was 
cottchided by the following aotablet itsk^ 
teoee : ^ Wbea England shall be con* 
'^ vinced, that France wiU nevet accept ar^ 
*^ €tker €anditi§n$ than tbose of Amiem^ and 
^' will herer consent to leave ber the right 
^^ of breaking treaties at her pleasure^ &y 
^^ appropriaimg Malta — Engluid will then 
^^ have arrived at pacific sentiments \'' In 

r 

* The Monitmr of Jan. 1, 180». 
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this pclragrapht Buonaparte takes upoii 
hiDMself to fix the rule of evidence of a dis*- 
po!>iti<>n forpeaeeion the part of His Ma- 
jesty^ to be, his Majesty consenting to re- 
linquish Malta ; and (notwithstanding the 
ebonnous increase of the power and in- 
jQuence of France simce the peace) to take 
up^ with the terms of the treaty of Amiens, 
as a full security: against the evils which 
have cprnpelled his Majesty to resort again 
to arwsii^' "j •• 

•But, in order to understand thoroug|hly 
Bttdnaparte's meaning in thus restricting 
us; to the terms of that treaty respecting 
Malta, we must look back to the solemn 
explanation of that meaning, communi* 
cated by the French Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs to Lord Whitworth, in April 
180S; when he acquainted that . Am- 
bassador — '^ that no consideration on 
earth would induce Buonaparte to con- 
sent to a concession in perpetuity of 
^* Malta, in any shape whatever ; and that 

*«the 
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^ the m*establisfaQient of the order was* not 
^ so much the point to be discussed, ZBthat 
^ of suffering Gnat Britmi to acquire a 

' POSSESSION WITHIN THE MeDITBR* 
* RANEAN V 

By this explicit declaration, our ejes are 
opened at once to see into the depth of 
the question. The real object of his policy 
is most clearly exposed before us. We are 
frankly and distinctly acquainted, that the 
alleged poiht of honour res]|)ecting the 
Treaty of Amiens was but a feint, and 
never any thihg more than an ostensible 
reason for insisting upon the terms of the 
tenth article of that treaty ; that the true 
and substantial reason why Buonaparte 
adhered so tenaciously to those terms was, 
— ^not any delicacy about the interests of the 
order, or the success of that article, but— 
a dread of the establishment of the British 
power in the Mediterranean ; and an en- 
tire conviction, that if he could only effect 

* Papers relative to the Discussion with France^ No* 6l« 

the 



tbe clbJodgiaenfc of tli^t powei from Malta^ 
it» aulhority in. the Meditenrancaii would 
not ^be Ycry ckuable^ nor ybtj alarming to 

But, unless we are disposec! to oooicede 
to Boron^iorte his maxim, pra^re wlmtasj 
mr determination and out will aie as 
good as hi$ ; and we may please to dedare, 
with equal deciaion^ though with far more 
n^U what he declared upon his first obr 
^ning pmsessicm o£ Malta — ^^ It shall cosi 
dear to those mho shgUl diihdig$ us */' 

We have plainly seen, in the short retto- 
spect of our Mediterranean history con* 
tained in the first pages of this traqt, th^t 
the gr^t principle which JBuonap^rie de« 
clares to be the object of his indexibte 
hostility, is an ^s<^atiaJl and vital principle 
ei our national policy ; and^ in the subset 
^uent pages, we have discovered enoi^ 
tjO convince us, that ^e cannot collude with 
him in resisting the opecatioa of that jviii- 

* See page fS. 

ciple. 
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ciple, without comniittiog an act of pam-' 
cide upon our country. 

From what has come under our coasts 

deration^ it must be evident to us, that we 

9re not to view our occupation of Malta 

as an insukted or ordinary accident of 

war ; it is the result of a chain of eventSt 

giving origin to a line of po}icy» whicbf 

during the flow of a century, has been 

gradually imjiosiBg itself upon Great Bri-» 

tain, in consequence of the progress of 

events taking place upon the continent of 

Europe ; which, at the beginning of the 

last century, brought her power to the en-' 

trance of the Mediterranean Sea ; which 

directed her, in the subsequent interval, to 

occupy occasionally an intermediate sta* 

tion between the ports of Spain and France; 

%Sid which, at length, in the present event- 

fid maturity of violence and aggression, has 

enjoined and enabled her to acquire a strong 

aiid permanent establidiment &rther to the 

east in that sea, in order to fix a bound to 

the 
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the usurpation and aggrandizement of 
France upon that side. And, indeed, so 
extraordinarily coincidental have been the 
events that could alone have placed Malta 
ki circumstances to be acquired by Great 
Britain ; so ample is the title by which 
Great Britain is now warranted to retain 
that acquisition ; a'hd so essential is her 
retention of it for checking the tor- 
rent of French usurpation in its progress 
eastward ; that we can ascribe to Provi- 
dence alone, who superintends a»d ulti- 
mately controls the agencies permitted in 
the world, the conduct and direction of the 
contingencies, that have placed such a 

power, at such a post, in such a crisis of. 
human affairs. 

And what is here observed, of the. pro- 
gressive policy which has rendered Great ^ 
Britain a Mediterranean power, is to be 
applied equally to Russia. The same 
general causes, have, in the course of the 
last century, advanced the Russian power 

to 
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to the theatre of the Mediterranean. Thi» 
parallel and gradual descent upon the east 

and west, of two great powers from the 

« 

north, to meet and Unite their forces upon 
the southern front of France, at a moment 
when her immense strength and activity 
must otherwise have over-leaped ailboundst 
is a fact for history, which will not fail to be 
duly characterized by minds competent fo 
appreciate it. And since Russia has ad* 
vanced, by the conquest of Oczakow and 
the Crimea, to a situation enabling her to 
take at all times a ready and vigorous part 
in the affairs of the Mediterranean Sea ; 
and since she is more likely to make pro- 
gress in that scene of action and interest, 
than to recede from it; the most powerful 
and manifest confirmation is thence derived 
to the argument here maintained, for the 
permanent establishment of the British 
power in Malta. 

But the efficacy of this argument is now 
perfected, and rendered irresistible, by the 
document received at the very moment 

this 
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this page was oommittiog to the press : — 
ihe Proclamatioiii by which Buonaparte 
gives origin to his oew kingdom of Italy^ 
and settles the line of succession to the 
crown of that new kingdom. This great and 
strange event, conquers at once every pmsi- 
ble lesistance that a litigious sopbbtry could 
oppose against this argument. Malta 
cannot now be represented as a temporary 
station, to be retained during war^ but re- 
linquished at a peace; because, Buona* 
parte has himself pronounced the perma-^ 
nency of our tenure in Malta, by the terms 
in which he has given permanency to the 
kiugdora of Italy. In all wars, there are, 
without doubt, circumstances which di* 
rect to the temporary occupation of posts, 
for the particular occasions of the war, and 
for those occasions only ; but Malta is not 
of that description ; and it would now be ab* 
surd, it would be criminal, to represent it as 
such. Our occupation of Malta is, therefore, 
not to be. considered as of less permanency 
than that of Gibraltar ; and certainly, there 

never 
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fiever existed so much of reason to eDJoiOi 
so much of right to justify, the mppropria- 
tioh of Gibraltar, as now exist to justify 
and enjun the annexation of Malta to 
the crown of this United Kingdom* This 
new act of Buonaparte with respect to 
Italy, demonstrates that his projects are 
not measures of precaution; regulated, 
as he sillily affects, by existing circum- 
stances, and to be discontinued when those 
circumstances shall change* No one ever 
made himself a monarch as a temporary 
measure, or expedient. The confirmation 
of his new kingdom becomes, therefore, a 
new object for which he is determined to 
contend; and likewise, a new motive to 
him for striving to reduce us within the 
tenns of the treaty of Amiens. 

The question, then, is— not whether 
Great Britain shall, or shall not, possess a 
certain " miserable rock,'' called Malta; but 
— whether France shall be left in the unre- 
strained liberty of overturning the world, 

or 
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or shall 'be pre VCD ted frbm doing so by thd 
ready coercion • of the British power, Se- 
curely intrenched in the fortress of Malta : 
which is the only alternative** And, since 

the. 

* It is eisential to remark, that the force of this ob- 
senration i^not in any manner restricted to the actual 
state of affairs in France. Earnestly as we must 
desire the restoration of the legitimate monarchy; 
yet, whether it be restored or not, our policy is still 
the same with respect to Malta. The measures of 
the revolutionary governments that have chiefly en- 
gaged our consideration in this tract, originated in the 
plans of the monarchy ; those plans^ however, had never 
been undertaken, on account of the diflSculties that 
appeared to attend them. In fact, the strength of 
the defences opposed to them, had not been tried ; and 
in this alone, the plana of dominion of a Richelieu or 
a Lewis XIV. seem to diflfer from those of a Buonaparte. 
Those defences, however, have now been tried, and 
have been successfully broken through ; and the rege- 
nerated monarchy, whenever it is restored, will have ' 
learned all the virtue of that instructive and encou- 
raging maxim — difficile vidctur omnc opus, antequam 
tentcs. It is often easy to follow, where it is arduous to 
lead; and the examples of the revolutionary govern- 
ments, will ever hold -forth encouragement to the re- 
stored monarchy, to venture upon many strokes of policy, 
which, in its former state, it had never been hardy enough 
to attempt. The moral securities of Malt^ had, in former 
times, reduced France to the necessity of contenting 

herself 
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the contest is brought at length to this 
issue ; since Great Britain can never 

close 

herself with a predommatii^ iofloetice in that Island ; 
which influence she contrived to maintain^ partly by 
the large proportion of French persons in the order» 
))ot partly also by means of the opportuaiiies afforded 
from the proximity of Malta to France. The following 
is the reasoning of an adherent to the ancient order of 
things upon the invasion of Malta by the. French* 

— — " Est-ce servir la France, que de luji livrer Malie 
'^ dans un moment oh les fausses mesures des tyrans qui 
l^pprimeni, la coalition de I'Europe centre elle, ct 
la superiority maritiiQ^ de rAngleterre» d6montrei)t 
qu*il est impossible que cette ile lui reste ? N'est-ce 
'' pas plnt&t livrer ce pays k sa rivale la plus f<»rmidable> 
r Angleterre ? Et tout Fran^ais honnete ne devait.il 
pas employer ses moyens k assurer iL jamais /a ncu- 
tralite si importantie de ce port^ pourqu^au retour de 
*' Fordre en l^urope^ la France y retrouv&t les m^mes 
avantages et la mime if^uence fu^ellc y avail avani 
ies evenemensi'^ (Correspondance Secrete d'un Cheva^ 
lier de M^He/p. 203.") 

If England should now turn away fronl Malta> 
and call hack to her distant latitudes the power she 
had deputed to the Mediterranean, she will place that 
Island in the necessity of conne'cting itself with France* 
Naturally destittite of erery article of subsistence^ and 
without re^dvittei, Malta can neVer be rendered an in^ 
dependent itktse ; but must lean to some great power. 
If England deserts it> it will be natural/ it will be in*^ 
' t evitablej 
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close her temple of Jftous until sb^ 
shall have conquered in this controversy > 
It is|)lain what course we are to pursue. If 
we yield this point, we charge ourselves 
with all the consequent destruction ; and 
iJBuonaparte acquires, by one short opera^ 
tion, all that he can seek; with the disgrace 
of England to boot, to enhance the valued 
and heighten the relish, of his easy victory; 
But let us recall to our memory thos^ 
words of wisdom: " A great state is, too 
much envied, tod much dreaded, to 
find safety in humiliation. To be secure^ 
it must be respected*. Power, ahd emi- 
'' nence, and consideration, are things not 
**^ to'be begged, they must be commanded; 
" anjl they who supplicate for mercy from 
*^ others, can never hope for justice through 
^^^ themselves.. What justice they are to 

r , 
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evitaWe, that k should^eek ^o conciliate ,the frieedship 
of so po.werful a peighbour as France, ,j^nd sjbould coujpt 
her amhority and pxoteci^pn. And this.,9on3ider^tion 
establishes beyond reply, ^he expediency ^of our resolv- 
ing npt to depart from Malta. 

. > . " obtain 
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** obtain as the alms of an enemy, depends 
*^ upon his character, and that they ought ^ 
•*^ w^U to know, before they impUcitly con- 
*'fideV 

But we ^ well know his character/' po* 
litical and personal, and therefore do mt 
f* confide/' We know, or' ought to know, 
that every degree of confidende : conceded 
to his perfidy, every degree of conni- 
vance indulged to his knavery, is so far 
a positive sacrifice of our sense . and our 
safety. On the other hand, we know 
equally well, that all our security lies in 
the alacrity and vivacity of our suspicions. 
They are the legitimate ofispring of our 
experience and our providence. They are 
inspired, and warranted, by every evidence 
of his secret purposes disclosed to the 
world. They are justified by his universal 
system of falsehood, duplicity, and.insi^^ 
by his tyrannies exercised upon Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Hanover ; and by the 

* Burke. 

La treachery, 
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treachery, with which he secretly carried 
forward his views of aggrandizement and 
usurpation, at the very momeoit he pro-> 
fessed to be negotiating a durable peace 
for Europe at Amiens. If our duspicions 
requite moje justification, let its take it 
from that equitable and plenary laaxim of 
our law, and which in no instance was ever 
so fitly applied as to Buonaparte himself : 
in odium ^oliafy^rk omnia prammmtur^ 

We are therefwe warranted in with- 
holding every degree of confidence from 
an ' adversary, thus atrociously false, and 
essentially evil, until, by a penitential 
policy, he shall have abridged his own 
usurpations, and curtailed his own excesses; 
and shall have, submitted, in pledge of his 

« 

altered principles, to see us in possession 
of such a post, as, while it adds little .to pur 
a^l^ndizement, shall enable us to prevent 
him from resuming the usurped powers 
which he shall consent to lay down.: Ajad 
where shall we find such a post upon the 

globe^ 
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globe, excepting at Malta? When, Ihere- 
fore, he shall have been brought to sub* 
mit to our holding that curb upon his 
power and perfidy,' by which w6 may per- 
manently restrain the *«xiiesses of his am* 
bition, without confining its laudable and 
legitimate exertions; then, and not till 
then, he will be entitled to ask, and we 
warranted to grant, that confidence, which 
may lead to a final issue of real amity and 
peace. 

Under all these circumstances, we shall 
do well to tell ourselves continually, that 
peace is not, at present, in the world. This 
is a great truth, which we must practise \ 
our minds to contemplate with composure 
and hardihood. To be insensible to it, 
would betray soifie radical debility in the 
moralpdwet^s^ Until wie have learned to 
survey it with submissive assent dii the part 
iif' our reason, and to receive it as the gd- 
VBtningobjecftofdur conduct, it isinipossj- 
ble tiid* we shottld^ be equal tb the circum- 
v) stances 
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stances and. demands of the crisis, in which 
Heaven is pleased to place us. We must 
now wait the season of its occurrence ; and 
pursue it by the only course that can possi* 
bly conduct to it. Pas qtueritur bello^ is an 
illustrious and propitious maxim.; and al- 
though Cromwell assumed it for his com- 
monwealth, . it is not the less worthy the 
adoption of this United Kingdom. Let us 
not be deceived on this head ; the peace 
we can make, will be a thousand fold worth 
the peace we shall receive ; and there exists 
no other instrument for making peace^ but 
war. The diplomatic parchment makes no 
peape ; it only records that which the sword 
has made. Unless, therefore, we first 
make peace with the sword, we must be 
content to receive it, in negotiation, from 
liim who has madeit ; aqdin the proportion 
apd quality which his. secret pplicy, and 
£nal purpose, will ,^llo.w. ,Jf hb:fi«cret 
policy ig implacably , hpstije, if his final 
■purpose itr to produce : decay in the vitah 

of 



of his^ adversary, it is not diflficult to fore- 
judge the value of the peace which he 
will consent to grant. Buonaparte, though 
himself dilated into empire since the date 
of the treaty of Amiens, though dissolv- 
ing states and creating kingdoms, pro-* 
claims to Europe, at the very moment 
that he affects to proffer peace to his Ma- 
jesty, that his Majesty shall have no other 
choice, but to contract his pretensions with- 
in the now futile and nugatory terms of 
that treaty, or to be exposed to the inter- 
minable vengeance of the French power. 
And what is this, but, in the most offensive 
form of outrage that sanguine insolence 
could have invented, to signify, directly and 
personally, to his Majesty, that he never 
shall have peace ? But what is the conse- 
quence? That consequence must depend 
altogether upon the fact^ whether this out- 
rage inspires us with indignation or fean 
If the latter, we accept whatever he may 
be pleased to concede, and we add Britain 

to 
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to the list of his vassal nations. If tihe 
former^ we make< an effort proportioned 
to the end we aim at, and to the spirit by 
which we are moved. 

All our former wars with France were 
but skirmishes, and flourishes of skill, 
compared with that in which we have beea 
»ow engaged upwards of twelve years^ 
with the sole exception of the interval of 
truce that followed the parley at Amiens ; 
in the present conflict, things are become 
serious ; our antagonist is calling together 
all his resqurces of strength and art, to strike 
into our vitals, and to lay us at his feet» 
And in such a combat, while we are en4 
gaged in guarding our vital parts, and in 
endeavouring to retaliate upon our ^memy 
the weight of his. own hostility, it is mani« 
fest that we must expect to receive some 
hard and .sharp blows ; and that we must 
bear them, as we inculcate the same upon 
our children* If we can preserve our vitali 
fromassaultt and can, throw db. our hvcA 

effectually 
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cffectttally where the enemy is weak and 
Tulnerable^ the stars and bruises we may 
receive ought only to exasperate our 
courage, and to add fresh vigour to our ex- 
ertionsi In such a position, we shall do well 
to give attention to another monitory coun- 
sel of tlie tsiatne gi^t ofacdlar authority just 
reibrPed ttt^: ^ That state which i$ resolved 
^^txy hazard its ex istence^ rather than to 
^^ abatlddn its object, mudt have an in- 
*^ finite ^advantage over that, which is re- 
•^ sdved to* yield rather tlian cany its rei* 
f^ sistanee beyond a certain .point. Hu- 
•* miiily speaking, that people which 
** boiihds its effortis only with ite heingv 
** niust give the law to that nation which 
^' will not push its opposition beyond it$ 



•• convenienceJ' 



If we are to fall in the contest, we 
may as well fall holding Malta as relin- 
i^uishing itj but if it should please AI- 
jnighty God, that the storm may eventually 
pass by and subside, leaving Malta in our 

possession^ 
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possession, the violence of ri?^oce>, ajad the 
peace of Europe, will thenceforward be 
consigned to the control and custody of 
Greiat Britain. And t^ere are some;^bfigM 
points and tints discernible upon pur po« 
iitical horizon, at the present moqient, to 
animate our hopes, and incite oi^jr^plu* 
tiofls to perseverance and increasiefl )§gOrt> 
in final expectation of that gtes^trrf^sjilt! 
iubre especially, since it haS; beaii ^fis^lly 
and unequivocally notified^ to i)s, rpn the 
part of tlje enemy, that there . i^ernpains wfor 
us no other prospect wjiatever, out pf war^ 
l^xc^pting; a second peace of Amens :. that is 

ji ■ 

to say, such a peace as the goyernpr^ent 
once niade^ avowedly and conscientipuslyf 
pppn ^experiment, and ^ for the; failure of 
which, it was early and providently pre- 
pared. 

To make that experiment once, and to 
evince to Europe a readiness to encounter 

^ » w • m Aft* 

large sacrifices for the restoration of ge* 
neral tranquillity, was an homage to wis* 

dom 
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dom and to peace ; to repeat the experi-* 
ment after that failure, and under citcumo 
stances essentially similar, would' be ail 
outrage to .both. ^.^ £go itaque* pacis, ut 
^' ita dicam, alumnus, pacis; semper, auctor, 

*• semper laudator, pacem cum Napo- 
" LEONE* nolo. — Cur autem nolo? quia 
^' turpis est, quia periculosa, quia esse noa 
** potest. 

" Nee ego pacem nolo, sed pads nomine 
•* helium involutum reformido. Quare si 
pace frui volumus, bellum gerendum 
est; si bellum omittemus, pace nun- 
quam fruemur. Est autem vestri con- 
silii, Patres Conscripti, in posterum quam 
** longissime providere. Idcirco in hac 
^^ custodia, et tanquam in specula, col- 
" locati estis, ut vaouum omni metu po- 
pulum Anglicanum vestra vigilia et pros- 
picientia redderetis. Turpe est summo 
concilio orbis terrae, praesertim in re tarn 
^' perspicua^ consilium intelligendi defuisse. 

* M. Antonio/ 

" Nolite 
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/^VNotife igiturid Yelle,;quod. fkti irair 
^ potest; et CAtBTx^iter dieos immoiv 
>^ tales! Patres-Cdmcripti,! KB spe TRifeb- 

** SENTXS PAG IS PE^PXTtUAlC PACBK 
•* AMITTATXS I"^ 

CicEito, PhiKppn ym. 8, 9, ig, 25. 
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possession, the violence of Fsapce>. apd the 
peace of Europe, will thenceforward be 
consigned to the control and custody, of 
Greiit Britain. And tljere are some-brigl^t 
points and tints discernible uppb (wir por 
litical horizon, at the present moment, to 
animate our hopes, and incite o^ri respju- 
tiofls to pepseverance and increaaefl jQfforjti 
in final expectation of that gtes^trrlfcsjiltJ 
more especially, since it has been fi^j^Jly 
and unequivocally notified^ to i^s, on t^e 
part of tl)e enemy, that there . i;empaiiq& , for 
us no other prospect whatever^ ^out pf ^ar^ 
Excepting; a second peace of Amiens ;. . tib^at is 
to say, such a peace as the goy^rni^ent 
once made^ avowedly and conscientipuslyi 
jipqn experiment, and c for the: failure of 
which, it was early and providently pre- 
pared. 

To make that experiment olice, and to 
evince to Europe a readiness to encouqter 
large sacrifices for the restoration of g<B« 
neral tranquillity, was an homage to wis* 

dom 
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dom and to peace ; to repeat the experi- 
ment after that failure, and under eifcixm«- 
stances essentially similar, would be aA 
outrage to .both. " Ego itaque pacis, ut 
^' ita dicam, alumnus, paeis semper, auctor, 

^' semper la^adator, pacem cum Napo- 

ft 

LEONE* nolo. — Cur autem nolo? quia 
turpis est, quia periculosa, quia esse noa 
" potest. 

" Nee ego pacem nolo, sed pacis nomine 
•* helium involutum reformido. Quare si 
pace frui volumus, bellum gerendum 
est; si bellum omittemus, pace nun- 
quam fruemur. Est autem vestri con- 
silii, Patres Conscripti, in posterum quam 
'^ longissime providere. Idcirco in hac 
** custodia, et tanquam in specula, col- 
" locati estis, ut vaquum omni metu po- 
pulum Anglicanum vestra vigilia et pros- 
picientia redderetis. Turpe est summo 
" concilio orbis terrae, praesertim in re tarn 
'* perspicua^ consilium intelligendi defuisse. 
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* M. Aatonio. 

« Nolite 
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^VKolite igihirid Yelk^.quod* i^isdnr 
•^potest; et CAV]^t*x>.{ter dieo9 imnunv 
M;tales! Patres/Cdnscripti^ :K£ sps TR:ilb- 

*^ 8JBNTIS PACIS firRP.£T(UAlC FACBH 
•^ AMlTTATXSr'! . 

CicEKo, Philipp. ym. 8, 9, ig, 25. 
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possession, the violence of Fmocei. apd the 
peace of Europe, will thericefor^Verd be 
consigned to the control and custody, of 
Greiat Britain. And tljere are sonie bright 
points and tints di$CQrQi.ble upon (wir por 
litical horizon, at the present racfment, to 
animate our hpp^s, and incite o^rjfdi^pju^ 
tioiis to perseverance and tncveBm^j^mU 
in final expectation of tjjat gtes^t-rfesjiltJ 
more especially, since it has. beeii^rj^Jly 
and unequivocally notified to us, rpn t^e 
part of tlje enemy, that there . i^erqains ,for 
us no other prcwspect whatever^ ;out pj* ^ar^ 
Excepting a second peace of Amiens : , that is 
to say, such a peace as the goyeirni^ent 
once made» avowedly apd conscientiqusly, 
jupqn experiment, aad^for the; failure of 
which, it was early and providently pro- 
pared. 

To make that experiment oiice, and to 
evince to Europe a readiness to encounter 
large sacrifices for the restoration of ge« 
neral tranquillity, was an homage to wis* 

dom 
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dom and to peace ; to repeat the experi- 
ment after that failure, and under eifcufm«- 
stances essentially similar, would be aA 
outrage to .both* ^^ £go itaque* pads, ut 

*' ita dicam, alumnus, pads; semper, auctor, 

» 

^* semper lajadator, pacem cum Napo* 
" LEOKTE* nolo. — Cur autem nolo ? quia 
^' turpis est, quia periculosa, quia esse non 
" potest. 

Nee ego pacem nolo, sed pads nomine 
helium involutum reformido. Quare si 
pace frui volumus, bellum gerendum 
est; si bellum omittemus, pace nun- 
quam fruemur. Est autem vestri con- 
si) ii, Patres Conscripti, in posterum qimrn 
*^ longissime providere. Idcirco in hac 
•* custodia, et tanquam in specula, col- 
" locati estis, ut vaouum omni metu po- 
" pulum Anglicanum vestra vigilia et pros- 
" picientia redderetis. Turpe est summo 
" concilio orbis terrae, praesertim in re tarn 
•• perspicua^ consilium intelligendi defuisse. 

* M. Antoaio. 

"Nolite 
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^V^oli*** ig^rid yelle^ quod, fieri :lral^ 
*^ potest; et CAtj^i^,;:{tet djeos isin^ 
.*^; tales! Patres/Coimcffipti^ KB sps twM^ 

^' S2NTIS PACIS PFBPETtJAK PAdfiX 
•* AMlTTATtsT^ 

Cicero, Philipp. idi. 8, 9> I'g, 25. 
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